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The ology to day 


VoLuME X JaANuARY, 1954 NuMBER 4 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
EDITORIAL 


Our Aims 


y ) J 1TH this number of THEotocy Topay, we mark the tenth 
anniversary of our journal. Published at quarterly inter- 
vals since April, 1944, ten volumes have now appeared, and 

a milestone of some importance has been achieved. Conceived dur- 

ing the war years as a venture in religious journalism, the Review has 

gone on from strength to strength during the first decade of its exist- 
ence. 

Looking back after the first five years, we wrote—“believing that 
the times were ripe for what we had in project, and that the most 
unlikely time in the judgment of man is often the appointed time in 
the counsels of God, we launched out, with joy and trembling. The 
results have justified our tremulous faith.’”’ Elsewhere in this num- 
ber some indications of our growth and circulation are given, but 
this is an appropriate time to re-state the purpose and platform of 
our editorial policy—especially for those who may have joined our 
ranks as readers and subscribers in more recent years. 

TuHeEoLocy Topay from the beginning has been dedicated to cer- 
tain definite and specific goals. It was never contemplated that the 
Review would be a mere miscellany of opinion, but that it would 
clearly indicate by its editorials, its articles, and its book reviews 
where it stood and what it had to say on the great religious and cul- 
tural issues of our times. Those goals were originally set forth in 
the first editorial in April, 1944. As a pledge of our continued loy- 
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alty to those ideals and as a re-affirmation of our deep concern to 
pursue them even more vigorously in the years that lie ahead, we 
are—in what follows—reprinting the major substance of that initial 
statement of purpose. 





At a meeting held in Princeton in September, 1943, the group of 
friends who form the Editorial Council of this quarterly discussed 
and gave their approval to a series of aims for the guidance of its edi- 
torial policy. It was agreed to preface the statement in question 
with a preamble which reads as follows: Desiring to honor and serve 
God in this time, and to turn the thoughts of men to things that are 
necessary to be known or done, we aim, in humble dependence upon 
his light and strength. . . 

Those responsible for this journal have been moved by a sense of 
mission to undertake a task which they believe God himself has laid 
upon them. It is their desire that the literary effort which THEOL- 
ocy Topay represents may worthily interpret God’s character and 
purpose, and may effectively deal, in terms of these, with the great 
issues of thought and life in our time. Some truths are important 
because they help us to understand God and the human situation; 
others because they enable us to see what man should be, and what, 
through God, he may become; still others have importance because 
they point the road to appropriate action in the diverse spheres of 
human living. This Review will be concerned, accordingly, with 
questions of thought and questions of behavior, in full recognition 
of the fact that spiritual insight and practical achievement are both 
gifts of God. 

The first aim of THEOLOcy Topay is: To contribute to the restora- 
tion of theology in the world of today as the supreme science, of which 
both religion and culture stand in need for their renewal. Both the 
name and the reality of theology must be reinstated in contemporary 
thought. For both, especially in the United States and in the West- 
ern world as a whole, have in recent times been sadly and disastrously 
disdained. Yet what ultimately matters in the outlook and planning 
of men is the being, character, and purposes of the One who presides 
over the destinies of men and nations. Theology, which deals with 
these questions, is, therefore, the supreme and inescapable science. 
Every human problem, whether it be philosophical, ethical, political, 
economic, social, or cultural, is ultimately also a theological problem. 
Those men of olden time were right who called theology the Queen 
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of the Sciences. Theological thought must be enthroned again in 
religion and culture. 

Why, let it be asked, should they only appear to possess conviction 
and authority who belong to an extremist fringe on the religious right 
or left? Why does not the center become articulate, and move for- 
ward with clear eye and passionate heart? Because those at the cen- 
ter have in these last times largely ceased to understand the faith to 
which they are heirs, and have come to wear as a conventional badge 
what they should unfurl as a crusading banner. Theological insight 
is needed to remedy this situation. A rebirth of vital Christian the- 
ology, by providing a thought structure for multitudes of confused 
people within and outside the Churches, would serve to bring back 
the note of authority and conviction into circles where it is lacking 
today. Standards of sound judgment would be provided to appraise 
the manifold aberrations from Christian truth which have been ap- 
pearing in recent years in both extremist camps. A fantastic apoca- 
lypticism, for example, that despairs of this world, and a utopian hu- 
manism that deifies it, would be seen in a true perspective. The 
typical sermon would become doctrinally vertebrate. The religious 
periodical would not be a symposium of heterogeneous ideas and a 
mirror of routine organizational happenings, as it now tends to be. 
It would present all things in the light of the eternal and not go pant- 
ing breathlessly from one journalistic sensation to another. Church 
publishing houses would dare to promote the books that people need, 
and not be guided in their editorial policy by catering, for business 
reasons, to uncultivated tastes, undisciplined minds, and contempo- 
rary fads. 

With the coming of the Queen of the Sciences those who have 
passed their days amidst cultural anarchy would be challenged to a 
resolute search for unity of thought. Those teachers in our seats of 
learning who have wedded great spiritual ideas derived from our 
Christian heritage, and who, in holy intellectual wedlock, have raised 
a robust family, would increase in number and stature over those who 
have never dared to found an intellectual home of their own, because 
no supreme idea was ever the object of their passionate devotion. An 
interest in the Eternal would bring back the “‘man of letters,” with 
whom past generations were more familiar than we are today, the 
man who was a scholar and an artist, and, in addition, a crusader who 
devoted his knowledge and his art to great spiritual causes. The 
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fresh discovery of the everlasting springs of truth in God and his re- 
demptive purpose for mankind would purify the streams of literary 
production. 

The second aim is this: To study the central realities of Christian 
faith and life, and to set forth their meaning in clear and appropriate 
language. We are committed to the position that truth exists; that 
it may be found; that it has been found; that men still find it; or, 
rather, that they are found by it. For God has spoken; the eternal 
silence has been broken; the meaning of existence has been unveiled; 
the Truth has been made manifest. Christian truth is not a richly 
plumaged and illusive bird by which men are lured on through jun- 
gles of thought in agonizing but vain pursuit. It has a coercive qual- 
ity, like a belt that binds, that braces up those who are bound by it, 
for creative quest and crusading action. Better still, it is a banner 
under whose floating folds men go forth in search of a Kingdom, 
under the leadership of God himself. Or, more truly and adequately 
expressed, Christian truth has its locus in a Person, who is himself 
the Truth. It is apprehended by a man when he encounters that 
Person; it is fulfilled in a man when that Person masters his thought 
and behavior. In the words and deeds and personalities that consti- 
tute the Christian revelation in the Bible, especially in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, God’s Son, crucified and risen. and in the life of that 
Community which God himself created to be the “Fellowship of the 
Spirit,” we have what God has said. These realities will be our spe- 
cial study and concern, to understand them for ourselves and to in- 
terpret them to others. 

This task, we are fully aware, will not be easy. We are dealing 
with things divine which transcend the possibility of full human 
understanding and expression. The human mind tends constantly 
to simplify overmuch the revelation of God, whereas some Christian 
truths can be set forth only in the form of paradox. The rugged- 
ness and austerity of truth are much more important than any sim- 
plicity of concept or smoothness of diction. 

It is important, nevertheless, within the limits attaching to all hu- 
man endeavor, to strive to interpret what God has said in an intelli- 
gible and lucid manner. To this end categories must be employed 
that are native, and not alien, to the subject matter. Many old terms 
which have fallen into disuse, but which are none the less indispensa- 
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ble because they and no others can express the Christian realities, 
must be filled with fresh content and made current coin. People in- 
terested in religion must be educated to grasp the meaning of such 
basic concepts as revelation and atonement, sin and grace, righteous- 
ness and forgiveness, repentance and rebirth, and to do their thinking 
on human problems in terms of these. While that is true, no small 
part of the theological task necessarily consists in establishing a point 
of contact with the situation in which modern men and women find 
themselves, and with the thought forms that they use, in order to dis- 
cover the best way in which to shock or woo them into the serious 
consideration of Christian truth. Especially needed for the inter- 
pretation of Christianity are a disciplined imagination that knows 
how to employ appropriate symbols, a sense of beyondness and mys- 
tery, the poetry of devout feeling, and the note of exultant faith. 

The third aim reads thus: To explore afresh the truths which were 
rediscovered by the Protestant Reformation, especially the tradition 
usually called Reformed, and to show their relevancy to the contem- 
porary problems of the Church and society. Great forward move- 
ments in the spiritual life of mankind have had their source in a fresh 
vision of past achievement. It is everlastingly true in the world of 
the spirit that the road to tomorrow leads through yesterday. Im- 
mense apocalyptic power lies dormant in retrospection. A sense of 
spiritual heritage has been time and again the starting point of a new 
crusade. 

At a time like this, when the defeat of one form of tyranny may 
easily give place to another, when evidence multiplies that new to- 
talitarianisms are germinating in the hushed silence that is enforced 
by the onslaught on the old, it behooves Protestant Christians to re- 
discover and reappraise their heritage. Our era was born, and our 
spiritual heritage formed, in that tremendous rebirth of Christian 
insight and power known to history as the Protestant Reformation. 
It becomes clear that the struggle for spiritual freedom will have to 
be fought over again in our time. The Protestant mind that was 
born in the disciplined freedom of Christ must once again strip for 
action, clear its decks of inhibitions, and order its energies to battle 
stations. Without taking up towards the personalities, the trends, 
and the emphases of the Reformation an idolatrous and uncritical 
attitude, it is our conviction that insights of lasting significance were 
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attained in that movement which we need to recover and deepen to- 
day, and that spiritual conquests were made then which must be 
maintained inviolate. 

Let us be more specific. The Bible, which was rediscovered by 
the Reformation, must be rediscovered again. Bibliolatry we must, 
of course, eschew. Intellectual integrity and the Bible itself demand 
that the rights of Biblical criticism be safeguarded, and authenticated 
facts regarding the history and literary composition of the Biblical 
records be joyfully accepted. But now more than ever, following 
the fierce scrutiny of the years, the essential unity of the Book stands 
out in bold relief, and the progressive revelation within it of God’s 
redemptive purpose, which culminated in the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, and the subsequent descent of the Holy Spirit, 
has been transfused with new meaning. That the Bible is in a 
unique sense the Word of God to man is witnessed to by the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of Christian believers, who, in the words of 
Thomas 4 Kempis, read it “with the same Spirit with which it was 
written.” In all questions relating to “faith and practice,’ the Book 
continues to be today, as truly as it was yesterday, our supreme stand- 
ard of reference. 

The rediscovery of the Bible by the Protestant Reformation gave 
birth to certain great truths which need to be heralded afresh. Mod- 
ern man in Church and society must learn, for example, what is meant 
by “justification by faith.” He must be taught by a piercing exam- 
ination of his nature and conduct that he is a “‘sinner” before God and 
is incapable of perfect goodness. He must swallow his humanistic 
pride and learn, in brokenness and penitence, that perfect goodness 
in the sight of God is not something that man can achieve. Human 
goodness begins, and moral achievement has its source, in man’s rec- 
ognition of his sin and his acceptance of God’s forgiveness. 

The truth described as the “priesthood of believers’ needs also to 
be recovered in our time if we are to have a virile lay Christianity. 
True religion is an exceedingly personal thing. No man or institu- 
tion can monopolize the approach of a human soul to God, nor can 
any one be religious by proxy. Christianity that is merely inherited 
or professional is worthless. The humblest human who trusts in 
Jesus Christ for salvation is in a deep spiritual sense a priest in his 
own right, with full freedom of access to God, and capable, through 
the grace of Christ, of overcoming temptation and of living a life of 
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triumphant achievement. This, of course, in no way affects a high 
view of the Christian ministry. 

Closely coupled to these two truths is this other: the religious sig- 
nificance of a lay vocation. Every man who discharges a lay ministry 
to which he has felt called, and which is necessary for the welfare of 
the society in which he lives, is justified in regarding himself as en- 
gaged in a God-given task. He belongs to God’s great scheme. Only 
the sense of serving God amid the routine of necessary tasks can bring 
back into the eyes of our laymen that look of destiny which a man like 
Nietzsche missed in the eyes of his contemporaries. Men are needed 
who shall have in their faces that look of purposeful determination 
which shines in the countenances of ‘““The Syndics” in Rembrandt’s 
famous picture. 

Reference to the “tradition usually called Reformed,” to which 
most, though by no means all, of the members of the Editorial Coun- 
cil belong, calls for careful explanation. This tradition has been by 
universal consent one of the most potent and influential forces in 
both Church and State in the modern era. It is closely linked to the 
name and work of John Calvin, whose Institutes of the Christian Re- 
ligion is the chief monument of Protestant theology. In its ecclesias- 
tical expression this tradition embraces that large group of Churches 
which go by the name of Presbyterian or Reformed, whose members 
constitute the most numerous single group of Protestant Christians. 
The influence of this tradition has expressed itself to some extent 
also in Anglicanism, it has been potent in the history of the Baptist 
and Congregational Churches, and it appeared in Methodism in 
the person of George Whitefield. Certain notes in the heritage of 
Reformed Christianity are peculiarly relevant to the contemporary 
situation. 

First and foremost is the catholic emphasis of this tradition. 
Those who belong to it are not prepared to admit that they are 
members of a sectarian movement. Calvin himself laid claim to 
the whole Christian heritage, Biblical and patristic, and to all that 
was best in the medieval period. He was without exception the 
most catholically minded man of his time. He yearned all his days 
for the reunion of Christendom. Reformed Christianity is, there- 
fore, untrue to its nature when it is sectarian and divisive, when it 
lacks enthusiasm for the Church universal, for the one holy Catho- 
lic Church, when it is unco-operative with other Christians, when 
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it rejects unity because it cannot achieve uniformity, when it fails 
to hold the truth in love. 

Confessional emphasis is another mark of Reformed Christianity. 
The Reformed Churches are confessional Churches: they believe that 
doctrine is important. While there is no single doctrine in historic 
Calvinism which is original or unique in itself, what was unique in 
Calvin’s work was the massive architectonic form which he gave to 
Christian truth, and the fact that he made the sovereignty of a holy 
and loving God the center of his theological system. His passion for 
an organic structure of thought that would worthily express the mes- 
sage of the Bible and guide Christians in applying divine truth to 
human situations constitutes a pattern towards which Christian the- 
ology must work in this confused and revolutionary era. 

But let it never be forgotten, both within and outside the Reformed 
Churches, that John Calvin was never interested in doctrine for its 
own sake. He never put theological ideas about God in the place of 
God himself, as many who have called themselves by his name have 
repeatedly done since his time. What interested Calvin was what he 
called the ‘“‘pure doctrine of godliness.” He desired men to know the 
Christian truth in order that it might become incarnate and dominant 
in human life and society, that men might become like God and do 
his will, and so that God might be glorified. For no one truly knows 
the Truth who does not also strive to live the Truth. No one can 
claim to belong to this tradition who is not as interested in piety, as 
John Calvin was, whose crest was an outstretched hand with a flam- 
ing heart upon it. ‘This crest is a symbol of the everlasting truth that 
no one can be a Christian whose heart, aflame with devotion, has not 
been surrendered to the living God in sacrificial service. The devo- 
tion of piety is always more basic than the formulation of thought. 
Yet thought and feeling attain full Christian status in the lives of men 
only in the measure in which they lead to action. 

Finally, Christian truth has secular relevancy. This claim, which 
has always been associated with the Reformed tradition, strikes a note 
of crucial importance for the world of today. It is natural that 
Churches that found their way back to the primitive Christian arche- 
type through the influence of John Calvin should believe with him 
that “godliness is profitable for all things,” for the life of culture and 
for the life of politics. One who was Erasmus’ peer as a humanist, 
and who represented in his time the “man of letters turned saint,” 
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engendered an interest in culture in all its forms. Moreover, the 
Genevan experiment in civic order, whereby the entire life of man 
was brought under the sway of a theocratic principle, whatever may 
be thought of it in some of its details, constitutes a constant challenge 
to Christian statesmanship. It challenges men so to think and act 
in the society of which they are a part that the laws of the secular 
order, in both its national and international aspects, may reflect the 
laws of the Kingdom of God. 

The fourth aim which the Council adopted is this: To provide an 
organ in which Christians whose faith is rooted in the revelation of 
God in the Bible and in Jesus Christ, and who are engaged in differ- 
ent spheres of intellectual activity, may combine their insights into 
the life of man in the light of God, with a view to interpreting our 
human situation and developing a Christian philosophy of life. 

What has already been said prepares us to understand the meaning 
of this aim. We desire that THEOoLocy Topay may become a me- 
dium whereby Christians who take the Bible seriously and for whom 
Jesus Christ is not only the Saviour and Lord of life, but the clue to 
interpret both God and man, shall make a contribution out of their 
own experience, reflection, and professional background to a full- 
orbed Christian understanding of life. We will strive all together, 
in loyal and understanding comradeship, to fill in, with the passage 
of the years and in the light that comes from God, the outlines of a 
Christian philosophy. 

In seeking to fulfill these aims it is our earnest desire that this jour- 
nal may never dam the waters of truth, nor wittingly infiltrate the 
River of God with aught that is harmful or impure. We pray like- 
wise that, while being passionately interested in true scholarship and 
sound learning, it may never yield to the temptation to turn the sacred 
Stream into a fishing preserve for pedants, or for people of exclusively 
technical or polemical interests. Rather may these pages be a place 
to which pilgrims and wayfarers find their way to drink and be re- 
freshed for their journey. And may the sequel prove that God has 
opened a new spring in the Desert. 


J. A. M. 


THEOLOGY TODAY 





Theology as Queen and as Servant 


Topay, affords an appropriate occasion to reflect upon our 
original aims, our present achievements, and our future am- 
bitions. Prior to the publication of the first number in April, 1944, 
a statement of purpose for the Review was drawn up by a group of 
the Editorial Council. It was called simply “Our Aims,” and it has 
served through the decade to guide our editorial policy and pro- 
gram. The first of these “Aims” reads: “To contribute to the 
restoration of theology in the world of today as the supreme science, 
of which both religion and culture stand in need for their renewal.” 
For ten years THEOLOGY Topay has striven to fulfill that commit- 
ment. But it should be said that from the outset THEoLocy To- 
pay has not been interested in restoring theology for its own sake. 
We may look with some envy and nostalgia to the time when theology 
was the “Queen of the Sciences” in fact as well as intention, but we 
covet no fixed infallible man-made system that would lord it over the 
world of thought and culture with imperious and feudal autocracy. 
We think rather of theology as servant, or, as Walter Lowrie once 
characteristically put it, “‘as first lady in waiting.’”’ Our aim to re- 
store theology in our own day as the supreme science is not an end 
in itself but a means to the renewal of religion and culture. What 
Luther said of Christian liberty may be equally well said of theology— 
“‘a free Lord of all and subject to none, through faith; the most dutiful 
servant of all and subject to every one, through love.” 


[rr issue, which marks the tenth anniversary of THEOLOGY 


One of the distinctive features of THEOLOGy Topay which has met 
with wide approval, and has been taken over by several other journals, 
is the thematic arrangement of each issue. By planning the quarterly 
numbers well in advance, it has been possible to devote several major 
articles to an important theme which serves as the unifying core for 
each issue. ‘This editorial device has helped, on the one hand, to give 
point and purpose to each successive number and, on the other, to 
avoid the kind of heterogeneous symposium which most journals tend 
to become. We believe that our readers want, and deserve, to know 
where THEOLOGY Topay stands and what it has to say, and that they 
are not looking for a journal of miscellaneous opinions and viewpoints 
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which have nothing in common save the frantic effort to take the 
pulse of ourtimes. Our hope, though admittedly not always realized, 
is that each issue would actually engage in positive theological con- 
struction and not merely discuss or analyze theological trends and 
ideas. 

A wide variety of themes has been used over the last decade. For 
this anniversary number, however, instead of picking one topic, we 
are publishing a group of articles which represent the kinds of 
subjects which THEOLoGy Topay has been concerned to discuss. 
This number, therefore, which completes ten volumes, may be taken 
as typical of our endeavors in the past and of our continuing purpose 
to open up the major issues in theology and in the world of today 
and tomorrow. 


Taking his topic from the sub-title or motto of THEOLOoGy Topay, 
“The Life of Man in the Light of God,” James D. Smart has written 
a brief devotional preface for this issue on Isaiah’s vision of God. 
It is, however, “more than a vision of God,” we are told. It is a 
vision of man and the human situation. Not that one follows the 
other as a sort of corollary or implication, but that “the revelation 
of God everywhere in Scripture is also a revelation of man.” 

The author is the pastor of the Rosedale Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, Canada. A few years ago he served as the Editor of the 
widely used “New Curriculum” for Sunday School instruction pre- 
pared by the Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. He is the author of What a Man Can Believe 
(1943), and The Recovery of Humanity (1953). Since returning to 
Canada, Dr. Smart has also been teaching homiletics and Christian 
education at Knox College, Toronto. 


The perennial problem of science and religion, as several pre- 
vious articles in our journal have indicated, is for our day quite 
different from what it was a generation or more ago. The sharp 
edges of the older antagonisms have been smoothed over to some 
extent, but in the process “science” has become almost a magic word, 
and “the scientific method” increasingly dominates both thought and 
culture. For a theologian to write on “The Tyranny of Science” 
might seem to many to represent an obscurantist point of view. But 
no one would accuse Reinhold Niebuhr of being obscurantist. In 
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his epochal volumes on The Nature and Destiny of Man, Professor 
Niebuhr showed himself familiar with and competent to deal with 
the whole question of science and religion. In this present article, 
he is concerned not to belittle or minimize the significance of science 
but to protest the mood of our day which would test “every bit of 
truth and wisdom” by appeal to science’s “humility before the fact.” 
But, he says, “the hope that the same methods which conquered 
nature, exploiting her resources and harnessing her energies, can also 
eliminate ‘prejudice’ and ignorance in human affairs is a rather silly 
hope.” What the pretentions of science are and how they are to be 
understood and met by religious thought constitute the two related 
issues dealt with in this penetrating and controversial discussion. 

Reinhold Niebuhr first appeared in THEoLocy Topay in July, 
1944, when a digest of his Gifford Lectures was presented as “A 
Watershed Book in American Theology.” Since then he has pub- 
lished several other works, the most recent being, Christian Realism 
and Political Problems (1953). 


Presumably Protestants who know anything about their heritage 
know what is involved in the New Testament distinction between 
Law and Gospel. It was on this issue as much as anything that the 
Reformation took its stand. Yet, such basic and once meaningful 
distinctions have a way of becoming blurred with the passing of 
years. This, says Paul L. Holmer, is what has happened to the Law- 
Gospel problem. In his article, “‘Law and Gospel Re-Examined,” 
Professor Holmer begins by saying, “It may not be amiss to point 
out that much preaching about the dangers of trying to save oneself 
by the Law and by works is inappropriate if the listeners are not even 
trying!” ‘The Gospel does not mean an end to self-concern. “The 
Gospel is the declaration that instead of winning by winning as 
everybody does as a matter of common sense, every man can win by 
losing to Christ. . . . Instead of the Law, it is Christ, but this does 
not mean that one slips from deeds to beliefs, or that one moves from 
effort, and behavior to no effort and no behavior to an act of intellec- 
tual assent.” 

Paul L. Holmer is Associate Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Like his late colleague, David Swenson, he 
has been a student and interpreter of Sgren Kierkegaard. For the 
present year Professor Holmer is studying in Copenhagen under a 
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Fulbright Research Grant. He was also awarded an annual Fellow- 
ship by the Swenson-Kierkegaard Memorial Committee. 


As the sub-title of our journal implies, theological reflection today 
necessarily involves consideration of both “the life of man” and “the 
light of God.” We believe that both considerations are essential, 
and that their relationship represents one of the crucial issues of our 
day. In his article on “Land of Promise and City of God,” Roy 
Eckardt takes a text from the life of the patriarch Abraham as the 
basis for a critique of certain contemporary views of this question. 
Western man, he says, takes up one of three current attitudes. ‘He 
has either devised in otherworldly fashion the reality of the land of 
promise, or he has sought to shut out eternity, or he has attempted by 
his own effort to transform the land of promise into the city of God.” 
All three alternatives share the element of escapism. The Biblical 
perspective, however, allows for “‘no escape from life. Life is such 
that man lives in two worlds at one and the same time.” 

A. Roy Eckardt is Associate Professor of Religion and Chairman 
of the Department of Religion at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
He has also taught at Lawrence College and Duke University. 


In Walter Lowrie’s theological reflection on the text, ‘“Glorify 
God in Your Body” (I Cor. 6: 20), what started out as a sermon ended 
up as a “‘disquisition,”’ the author tells us. He was concerned that 
a college chaplain preaching to a group of men students neglected to 
take the opportunity which another text (Rom. 12: 1) presented to 
speak a clear word on sexual behavior. “In the pulpit,” says Dr. 
Lowrie, ‘there is surely too much reticence about a subject which 
is now only too freely discussed in the world, and about which the 
Bible is not reticent.” Professor Kinsey and his associates have in 
these days brought the whole subject of sexual behavior out into the 
open, and it is regrettable that for the most part Church leaders and 
counselors unite in ‘‘a conspiracy of silence about this subject.” 

Walter Lowrie was among the original group that first planned 
the publication of THEoLocy Topay, and through the years he has 
been a valued supporter and a frequent contributor. Known vir- 
tually everywhere today as the English translator and interpreter of 
Kierkegaard, Dr. Lowrie continues to add to an already impressive 
list of books. In fact, he published three books this past year: Action 
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in the Liturgy, What Is Christianity?, and Enchanted Island: A 
Rhapsody on Ischia. 


Theology is not only a matter of intellectual reflection, it is also 
affirmation and proclamation of what is most surely believed. 
THEOLOGY Topay has been interested in reflective thinking upon the 
great issues of faith and life, but it has also tried in various kinds 
of articles to give expression to personal affirmations of faith. The 
article by Sherwood Eddy on ‘‘What I Believe” is such an affirmation. 
“I have,” says the author, ‘“‘no formal creed, or closed system,” but in 
what follows he asserts in a clear and positive way the great con- 
victions which have inspired and motivated his long and distinguished 
career. It is easy to criticize such personal manifestoes and to find 
fault with this or that particular point of emphasis. But as in the 
case of the historic creeds of the Church, it is easier to criticize than 
to construct. ‘There is a depth of feeling and a bouyancy of spirit 
that provides this credo with an unmistakable Christian signature. 

This affirmation is to appear as a chapter in Sherwood Eddy’s auto- 
biography, Fourscore Years of Adventure. Now in his eighty-second 
year, Sherwood Eddy can look back upon a remarkably full life of 
Christian service. Beginning in 1896 under the Y.M.C.A., he 
worked with students in India, Japan, Korea, China, the Near East, 
and Russia. He served in both the British and American armies as 
a Y.M.C.A. Secretary during the First World War. He is the author 
of more than thirty books on a great variety of subjects, his most 
recent being a discussion of immortality and the possibility of com- 
munication with the dead (You Will Survive After Death, 1950). 
Sherwood Eddy belongs to that unique American triumvirate of 
Christian lay leaders who a generation ago gave dynamic impetus 
and inspiration to the world missionary and ecumenical movements. 
The other two were, of course, Robert E. Speer, who died in Novem- 
ber, 1947, and John R. Mott, who in his eighty-eighth year serves as 
Honorary President of the World Council of Churches. 


One of the marks of our contemporary thinking about the Church 
is the quest for ways of renewing for our day the Apostolic corporate 
fellowship. We have come to see that the Christian Church is some- 
thing more than an aggregate of individuals, but we are still often 
confused as to how a collection of individuals can become a com- 
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munion or fellowship. In his article on “The Group Dynamics 
Movement and the Church,” Theodore O. Wedel suggests that 
something may be learned from certain scientific techniques for cor- 
porate activity. He has himself become an enthusiastic participant 
in a number of Group Dynamics laboratory sessions, and he feels 
strongly that the movement’s emphasis on “participation” and the 
development of the sense of the “‘person in community” have much to 
tell us in revitalizing the corporate experience and witness of the 
Church. 

Theodore O. Wedel is Warden and Canon of Washington Cathe- 
dral and director of studies in its College of Preachers. He is the 
author of The Coming Great Church (1945) and The Christianity of 
Main Street (1950). Dr. Wedel contributed an article on “The Lost 
Authority of the Pulpit” in the July, 1952, issue of THEOLocy Topay. 


The Cumulative Index published in this issue covers the entire 
ten volumes of THEOLoGy Topay which have appeared since April, 
1944. As is indicated elsewhere in this number, this is a sort of 
shorthand record of our journalistic history. “The Index has been 
compiled by Emma A. Rowles who has served so faithfully and effi- 
ciently as the business manager of our journal during these last years. 
Mrs. Rowles has had the full responsibility for all the clerical and 
office work, and the editors welcome the opportunity to make this 
public acknowledgment of their indebtedness to her and to express 
their deep gratitude for all she has meant to the welfare and con- 
tinuing success of THEOLOGY Topay. 


H. T. K., Jr. 


THE LIFE OF MAN IN THE 
LIGHT OF GOD 


By James D. SMarT 





“In the year that King Uzziah died I saw the Lord. . . . And I said: ‘Woe is 
me! For I am lost; for I am a man of unclean lips; and I dwell in the midst 
of a people of unclean lips’”’ (Isa. 6: 1, 5). 


As he worshipped in the temple, suddenly the world of the un- 

seen broke in upon him, and his eyes were opened to the majesty 
and the holiness and the universal sovereignty of God. But it was 
more than a vision of God. Within the vision there was laid bare 
to him not only the truth concerning God but also the truth concern- 
ing himself and his people. The revelation of God was also a 
revelation of man. ‘There were not two revelations, the one follow- 
ing upon the other, nor was the truth concerning man deduced some- 
how afterwards by the prophet from what in his vision he had learned 
concerning God. Rather it was blindness to God that had kept 
Isaiah so disastrously blind to the realities of his human situation, 
and the opening of his eyes, which was also the opening of his heart 
and mind, to God at once gave him a totally new view of himself and 
of the society of which he was a part. 

How well Isaiah read the man of his time! How wisely he gave 
counsel in the political situation of his nation! How unerringly he 
laid bare the issues that had to be faced! But are we aware that this 
understanding of the human situation in all its complications that 
we find in Isaiah was not the consequence of some peculiar wisdom 
of which he as an individual happened to be possessed but was simply 
his reading of the life of man in the light of that revelation of God 
which in its very nature is always a disclosure of the truth concerning 
the life of man? 

The revelation of God everywhere in Scripture is also a revelation 
of man. Moses saw the situation of the Israelites in a totally new 
light and came to a new understanding of his own destiny when God 
met him in the vision of the burning bush. Paul dealt with the thorny 
problems of the Corinthian Church not as an ethical or ecclesiastical 
expert but simply as one who had learned to lift every human prob- 
lem up into the light that shines so clearly from the Cross and 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ. And at the center of Scripture, in 
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L- is customary to speak of this passage as ‘‘Isaiah’s vision of God.” 
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Jesus Christ himself, the Church has always confessed that the perfect 
revelation of God is also at the same time the perfect revelation of 
man. 

It is at this point that much of our thinking concerning ourselves 
today goes astray. We are willing to recognize that God is a mystery 
in need of unveiling, and the Christian revelation we interpret as 
that necessary unveiling of God. But man isno mystery tous! Man 
is an easily accessible object of inquiry. ‘There may be some diffi- 
culty in getting at all the facts and in interpreting them rightly. Cer- 
tainly Christian insights are necessary for their proper interpretation. 
But our own observation, with the aid of scientific historians, sociolo- 
gists, and psychologists, should be able to tell us what we need to 
know about man. The confidence of the humanist is that he has all 
the necessary tools for the understanding, and consequently for the 
control, of the human situation. And too often the Christian theo- 
logian exhibits only a modified form of this confidence, merely round- 
ing out the number of his tools by adding to them certain insights 
drawn from the Christian faith. 

Theological interest in America focuses most often upon the doc- 
trine of man. Analyses of the human situation are seized upon with 
avidity, and there is a feeling that theology becomes increasingly ir- 
relevant as it moves away from anthropology to Christology or to a 
consideration of the full Christian doctrine of the Trinity. But 
perhaps the reason even the cleverest and most comprehensive analy- 
ses of our human situation leave us disturbingly untouched and un- 
moved in our deepest point of need is that they fail to take seriously 
that man cannot be known in the mystery of his existence except as 
God is known. 

There is no right knowledge of man, even of man in his economic 
and political situation, certainly in his cultural situation, except by 
revelation. And not any or every revelation, but the revelation 
which comes to us only through the Scriptures in which alone God 
makes himself known as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Our anthro- 
pology is bound to remain superficial and ineffective until we have a 
Christology and a theology which take with complete earnestness the 
Christian revelation. We shall remain without understanding of 
our human situation and without knowledge of where to turn in the 
revolutionary maelstrom of our modern life until we are willing to 
seek all our understanding of ourselves and of our human life in the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 





THE TYRANNY OF SCIENCE 


By ReinHOLD NIEBUHR 


“Three sermons on love and marriage: They’re new, they’re 

thrilling, they’re scientific.” A Rabbi, representing the 
Hillel Foundation, is reported to have advised an audience of Jewish 
students that “we must bring Judaism in line with modern science.” 
A parson writes in The Christian Century: “It is a demonstrable 
fact that those theologies which have embraced the scientific discipline 
of psychology have developed a better understanding of the self and 
its interests than those theologies dependent on revelation and the 
tradition of pre-scientific ages.” A university announces its annual 
“Religious Emphasis Week.” The program offers among other 
things three addresses by members of the faculty. They are entitled 
‘A Natural Scientist Looks at Religion,” “A Psychologist’s View of 
Religion,” and ‘Social Science and Religion.” 

We are evidently living in an age in which every bit of truth and 
wisdom must first be ‘cleared by science” before it can be given 
credence. The prestige of science is so great, that persons think it 
important to distinguish between theologies which take the findings 
of modern science ‘‘seriously’” and those which were unfortunate 
enough to develop in a pre-scientific age. 

What is this strange new wisdom which science dispenses? Funda- 
mentally science distinguishes itself from other disciplines by the 
“empirical” or “inductive” method, by what Huxley called “humility 
before the fact.” Science is willing to repeat an experiment over 
and over again before it claims certainty about the facts. Science’s 
“humility before the fact’’ has given it an aura which seems to make 
the “scientific spirit” almost synonymous with the “spirit of truth.” 
It is contrasted generally with fancies and fantasies which may be 
prompted by pride, interest, or prejudice. Religion, dealing with 
facts and values which are not readily subject to scientific scrutiny, 
is constantly tempted by an obscurantist denial of obvious facts. ‘The 
clearest most recent case of religious obscurantism was the effort of 
the religious communities to deny the obvious facts adduced by 
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natural science, supporting the idea of natural evolution. The un- 
easy conscience of the “liberal,” that is, the cultured wing of the 
Church about this note of obscurantism in the history of religion, 
may account for the elaborate genuflections before the altar of “‘sci- 
ence.” Yet these genuflections are pathetic and ignorant signs of 
capitulation before the idols of one age while modern men celebrate 
their alleged emancipation from the “prejudices” of a “‘pre-scientific”’ 
age. For the fact is that the so-called “methods of science” which 
have gained mankind so many significant victories over the forces 
of nature and have laid the foundations for the whole accumulation of 
technical power, have been singularly deficient in generating wisdom 
in human affairs. The hope that the same methods which conquered 
nature, exploiting her resources and harnessing her energies, can also 
eliminate “‘prejudice” and ignorance in human affairs is a rather silly 
hope. Its silliness is proved by the vanity and folly, which some of 
the social and psychological sciences produce on all the ultimate 
human and historical issues. We must forbear enumerating these 
follies until we have sought the reason for the strange anomaly of the 
triumphs of science in the realm of nature and the meager fruits of 
the scientific spirit in the realm of human history. 


I 


The fact is that, while science is not confined to nature, as dis- 
tinguished from human events, it is only the natural scientist who is 
able to fulfill the strict canons of science. For one thing, he is the 
only observer who can fulfill the scientific norm of “objectivity”; for 
he stands outside, and not inside, of the process which he observes. 
The social and historical observer is always involved and engaged in 
the historical process upon which he must pass a relatively “objective” 
judgment. The scientific spirit in history is desirable if all view- 
points are not to degenerate into a consistent rationalization of con- 
flicting interests, whether implicit or explicit; but this objectivity 
or disinterestedness is not so much an intellectual as a moral and 
spiritual achievement. The “self” must detach itself from its in- 
terests because there is nothing in any scientific method which would 
compel the mind to do so. 

This difference between nature and history is due to the fact 
that only in nature are there repeatable processes and recurrences 
which make repetitions of an experiment under controlled con- 
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ditions possible until the mind is compelled to draw one, rather than 
another, conclusion. In history man, who is one of the creatures 
of the process, is also one of its creators. Therefore nothing in 
history is unlike a process in nature where potencies become actual 
according to predictable recurrences. Everything about man defies 
the categories and generalizations of a strict science in the ultimate 
instance, though there are many recurrences and analogies which are 
subject to scientific generalization. Man has many similarities with 
his fellowmen which are subject to scientific scrutiny, yielding gen- 
eralizations about probable actions and attitudes among men who 
fall within certain ethnic or economic or geographic categories. But 
the individual man has a uniqueness which nature does not know. 
This uniqueness must be appreciated poetically and imaginatively 
rather than scientifically. Man is rooted in the world of natural 
necessity, out of which he arises to various levels of freedom. He 
also has a biological structure which is subject to scientific scrutiny, 
but the self in the heights of its freedom over structure and necessity 
is not a spatial object. It knows itself introspectively and in its 
dramatic dialogue with others. But every effort to make it an object 
among other objects reduces its stature. The transcendent and re- 
sponsible self is not known and cannot be known. It is like the peak 
of a mountain above a cloud. It is almost as “noumenal”’ as the 
mystery of God. It is because this transcendent responsible self is so 
inaccessible to science that a scientific culture is so prone to deny it, 
in order to reduce the human world to a dimension which can be 
grasped by the “‘scientific method.” 

Modern psychological and social sciences tend to be naturalistic 
and deterministic because the real freedom of man is an offence in 
any scientific system. Hence we have the curious anomaly that the 
“common sense”’ of the man in the street, not to speak of the insights 
of high religion, are more “scientific” than science, if “humility 
before the fact’’ is really the criterion of science. Common sense 
insists that men are responsible for their actions, though it is the 
tendency of every psychological or social science to deny the freedom 
upon which the responsibility is based. This may explain why such 
a science as psychology, more particularly modern depth psychology, 
can have such great therapeutic success in analyzing the various ills 
and maladjustments to which human beings may be subject, and yet 
fail on the ultimate level to understand human nature. Freud re- 
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gards the “super-ego” as merely the projection of social pressures 
upon the ego. Karen Horney, a very able psychiatrist with rather 
more than ordinary wisdom, regards egocentricity as a re.nedial defect 
which an adequate psychiatric technique would eliminate. Modern 
psychiatry does not take the doctrine of original sin seriously. It is 
significant that both the responsible self and the guilty self vanish 
under the scrutiny of “science.” Responsibility and guilt appear in 
a realm of freedom which is not subject to scientific scrutiny. 


II 


The human self in its freedom is able to elaborate endlessly com- 
plex historical and social configurations. In these it is possible to 
trace prepotent influences and to generalize about causes and conse- 
quences. Before the advent of modern science there were good his- 
torians who drew their conclusions about this or that pattern of 
history. They knew that there were scientific elements in history; 
and that the difference between an historian and a charlatan or 
mere propagandist was the former’s reverence for the facts of history. 
But they also knew that their discipline was not a science, that they 
could not meet one of the tests of science: predictability of the future 
upon the basis of analysis of the past. Predictability could not be 
achieved because historic causation moves on so many levels of cause 
from the basic geographic and climatic natural forces in which his- 
tory is grounded, to the complex motives which may actuate the in- 
fluential leader in a critical decision, that there must remain a 
hazardous and subjective element in every historical generalization 
or analogy. Does the history of declining Rome offer any instructive 
analogies for our own country? Do any of its abortive policies refute 
the “New Deal’? Any suggestion of such analogies will be quickly 
refuted and there is no way of making any lesson by analogy rationally 
compelling. The number of contingent elements is too great and 
the causation too complex to justify such scientific procedures. Even 
Toynbee, with his vast historical learning, produces confusion when 
he tries to draw lessons for our relations with Russia in the present 
from analogies out of the past history of “Eastern” and “Western” 
Christendom. Furthermore, in every historical analysis the norma- 
tive problem emerges, the problem of value judgments. Science is 
most precise when it instructs us about the possible consequences of 
particular actions, about the means which must be used to gain cer- 
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tain ends. But are these ends desirable? Science either claims that 
it is able to answer questions about norms, in which case it does so 
simply by making the system of nature into a false norm; or, if it is 
wiser, it refuses to answer these questions and declares its ethical 
neutrality. That is to say, it admits that it cannot answer questions 
about the desirability of certain human and historical ends which are 
most urgent for mankind. It cannot do so because the ends above 
the level of natural necessity are a part of a value-scheme in which 
each value gets its meaning from a total system of meaning which is 
imaginatively, poetically, and religiously projected. ‘These ultimate 
commitments may appear to be the consequence of empirical in- 
quiries but they cannot be; for every empirical inquiry requires a 
value-scheme as either its explicit or implicit frame of meaning. 

Our logical positivists are certain that ethical judgments are merely 
“emotive.” They express emotional preferences and not scientific 
facts. In a sense they are right; for ethics is not a proper domain 
of science, which analyzes what is but is impotent before the problem 
of what ought to be. 

It is characteristic of the culture of our day that philosophy which 
once set itself the task of disciplining the sciences and examining 
their respective presuppositions in order that there may be a consis- 
tent view of total reality, has in these latter days specifically abdicated 
this synoptic function. ‘The logical positivists, at any rate, are busy 
proving that all propositions above the level of natural science are 
lacking in norms of truth and are therefore useless. One of the 
interesting contradictions of our culture should be that while phi- 
losophers are busy proving everything above the level of natural 
science to be too dubious to be taken seriously, the so-called “‘social 
sciences” are busy elaborating conclusions in the historical realm 
which are useless because they have falsely reduced history to the 
dimension of nature and therefore obscured all the important points 
in human life, matters of ethical choices and responsibilities, of com- 
plex relations between good and evil, in which the canons of natural 
science do not hold. The logical positivists are right, however, in 
suspecting all these pretentious metaphysical judgments in which the 
laws of logic and the canons of reason have been falsely elaborated 
into an ontology, and given us a view of the structure of “being” 
which is no more than the projection of the belief that “being’’ is 
rational; or that “pure being” or being per se is an undifferentiated 
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realm in which all logical propositions are at once true and false, in 
which being and non-being or “being” and “‘becoming”’ can be as- 
serted with equal validity. Thus modern philosophy has emanci- 
pated us from the tyranny of a rational or supra-rational metaphysics. 
But at the price of establishing the tyranny of science more securely! 
And this tyranny is in the last instance metaphysical too. For it 
establishes the “‘system of nature” as the ultimate reality because that 
is a system in which no more ultimate questions need to be raised 
than those of efficient cause, questions which science can answer. 
It is, of course, of small moment that these labors of scientists and 
captive philosophers deny any meaning, or give a false meaning, 
to the whole world of human endeavor, the world of man’s grandeur 
and misery, the world of human destiny and of dramatic conflict be- 
tween contending forces in history. In this world, freedom and 
necessity are so variously compounded that nothing can be claimed 
about anything scientifically. 

Of course it is not acceptable to desist from labors and activities 
which logic has ruled out. Therefore we find this tremendous effort 
by the psychological and social scientists to cultivate their realm of 
inquiry as if it were a realm of nature, in which the scientist has been 
given the “right’’to establish the truth. The folly of scientific pre- 
tensions is derived from this inclination. The stature of man is 
reduced; and the complex of historic causation is simplified so that 
man and history will seem to be a proper realm of science. We thus 
have the ironic result that the “spirit of science” as “humility before 
the fact” is transmuted into a denial of obvious “facts” so that the 
inconvenient facts will not seem to invalidate the “methods of 
science.” 


Ill 


The consequence of this confusion is that curious farrago of non- 
sense by which science tries to illumine our tragic human scene. We 
are involved in a fateful conflict with a political-religious movement 
which has compounded visions of the ultimate good and lusts of 
power into a political dynamic of demonic proportions. But our 
anthropologists and social psychologists project world wide studies 
of the causes and cure for “human” aggressiveness. Historical 
demonries are reduced to the dimension of biological impulses so 
that they may be scientifically studied and ‘“‘mastered.”” Sometimes 
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the bewildering complexity of historical causation is simplified so as 
to be scientifically manageable. Thus the anthropologists, who were 
once content to make primitive society and ancient civilization their 
object of study, have moved into the contemporary scene to give us 
guidance in our perplexities. Some of them have come to the con- 
clusion that the “aggressiveness” of the Germans or the Russians or 
the Japanese is due to the mistaken toilet training to which German 
or Russian or Japanese mothers subject their children. Recently a 
British anthropologist has made examination of our American scene. 
He came to the momentous conclusion that our libertarian political 
philosophy, our rejection of the authority of government, is nothing 
but the rejection by the European immigrant of the authority of 
“father.” Actually our excessive libertarianism has complex causes. 
The spirit of a frontier culture, the wide opportunities of an expand- 
ing economy, and the impatience of men who have developed great 
economic power with any kind of political control of their power, all 
have contributed to this libertarianism. ‘The “anthropological” 
answer has no other virtue but its simple view of a complex historical 
phenomenon. 

Even the economists who began their labors before the modern 
tendency to equate science with natural science arose, have been 
under the necessity of gradually extricating themselves from the too 
simple presuppositions which prompted the labors of the early econ- 
omists, and produced the characteristic conclusions of “classical” 
economy. ‘The early economists assumed that men were individually 
self-seeking and that the economic motive was primary in the defi- 
nition of self-interest. “They therefore obscured the effect of ethnic 
loyalties and cultural restraints and geographic restrictions upon 
human activity and gave us an oversimplified and false picture of 
“economic man.” Political science, which has always been in closer 
contact with the traditional sources of historic wisdom and there- 
fore less prone to make the obvious mistakes to which the modern 
sociologists were tempted, nevertheless was also influenced by an 
obvious error of oversimplification. The “social contract’ theory 
of the origin of government and even of community, originating 
with Thomas Hobbes, was a rather too simple and voluntaristic con- 
ception of the community building process, influenced no doubt by 
the individualism, rationalism, and voluntarism of the rising middle 
classes. The fact that these so-called scientific judgments were 
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never free of the ideological taint of a class, age, or nation, introduces 
a further complexity into the whole problem of historical knowledge. 
We cannot dispense with historical knowledge because we discover 
even the most “objective” viewpoint to be ideologically tainted. But 
neither can we completely eliminate the taint. A wise historian will 
do his best to discount the ideological prejudices of his sources; but 
he will understand the inability of even the most disinterested scholar 
to view the scene of history sub specie aeternitatis. 


IV 


The proponents of “‘science’’ will no doubt detect a threat to 
“reason” or to “‘science”’ in an analysis such as this. This would be 
true only if an analysis of the inadequacies of science in the human 
and historical scene were accompanied by the opinion that it is 
superfluous for man or scientist to gather all revelant data pertaining 
to the solution of a human or historical problem as diligently as 
possible; and to correlate evidence as honestly as the prejudices of 
the individual or of an age will permit. There are innumerable 
scientific elements in history. What is insufferable is that elaborate 
claims should be made for the resources of “‘science” in the clarifica- 
tion of our perplexities, when it is obvious that a most rigorous appli- 
cation of the methods of science means a denial of everything which 
is characteristically human. 

The relation between “I and Thou” is not a scientific but an 
existential procedure. The turning of the self from itself as the 
center of its life to God and the neighbor is also not scientific. ‘The 
correlation of historic facts requires imagination, wisdom, and hu- 
mility which are not properly defined as “scientific.” These atti- 
tudes require existential commitments, denials of self-interest, and 
recognition of the finiteness of all human knowledge in which the self 
rather than the mind is involved. If we fully analyze these character- 
istically human elements in history we will not only cease to worship 
so uncritically at the altar of science. We will be less apologetic 
for the essence of a religion of history and revelation. ‘The wise men 
of all the ages have been apologetic about Christianity as a religion 
which proclaimed unashamedly that the eternal God was also his- 
torical; and that he had taken decisive action in history. ‘They were 
equally ashamed of the assumption that God was a person, an as- 
sumption which the philosophers regard as dubious because the con- 
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notations of personality point to the historical while they insist that 
if God be truly divine he must be absolute. Christianity, in other 
words, was confronted with the criticism of ontologists before it en- 
countered the pretensions of scientists. Both were intent on proving 
that the historical was not sufficiently “rational” because nothing in 
it followed “in a necessary manner,” in the way that either logicians 
or scientists defined necessity. Meanwhile man and history most cer- 
tainly are, though the characteristics of human nature and history 
defy the canons of necessity. And the only God who is worth know- 
ing must have a freedom at least as great as that of his creatures, 
though it may be rationally absurd to ascribe both structure and free- 
dom to him. 

Christian theologians have always had an implicit alliance with 
the metaphysicians against the scientists because they felt that the 
metaphysical structures elaborated by the former were more con- 
sonant with the faith than the explicit or implicit naturalism of the 
domain of science. Perhaps they were right. In any case the 
vaunted wisdom of modern science turns out to just a little more 
unimaginative than the speculations of the philosophers. Neither is 
capable of comprehending man and his history. 

The speculations of the philosophers and ontologists have the 
merit of doing justice both to the stature of man as more than an 
object in nature and to the structures of reality which cannot be 
measured empirically but are known only inferentially. But phi- 
losophies consistently make the mistake of obscuring the freedom 
and uniqueness of the person, the dramatic rather than ontological 
texture of history, and the mysterious character of the divine crea- 
tivity, which cannot be comprehended by any canons of rational in- 
telligibility. 

If the Christian faith has its perpetual tussle with the philosophies 
in order to validate the “facts” of personality and history, and the 
mystery and meaning in which both culminate, it is even more em- 
barrassed by the pretensions of a scientific culture. This culture has 
the aura of the “spirit of truth,” which it gained in the old conflict 
between empiricism and religious dogmatism and obscurantism. 
But it is in fact a very uncritical metaphysics. Or rather it presup- 
poses and gives credence to a very naive metaphysics in which every 
ultimate ontological issue is obscured and every mystery and meaning 
of human life is effaced. The elaborate reverence of even religious 
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thinkers before the pretensions of science is a measure of the de- 
cadence of our culture. 

This problem is particularly serious in our own country because 
the technical achievements of the natural sciences are so great and 
the traditions of the Geisteswissenschaften are so meager and brief 
that historical sciences, posing as natural sciences, dominate our 
culture. This situation cannot be corrected immediately. But the 
Christian Church might at least observe a proper measure of self- 
respect in guarding the wisdom of its ancient tradition against the 
pretensions of a vulgar metaphysics, posing as the “spirit of truth.” 





LAW AND GOSPEL RE-EXAMINED 


By Paut L. Hotmer 


the dangers of trying to save oneself by the Law and by works 

is inappropriate if the listeners are not even trying! Most 
Church listeners are not in much danger of working their way into 
heaven. ‘The oft-repeated Law-Gospel seed has borne a strange kind 
of fruit. Instead of emancipating one from the rigors of discipline 
and the requirement of external authorities, it brings the assurance 
that neither discipline nor authority is of any avail. Now it may 
be the case that before God we are all sinners, but this is before God. 
However small the difference between men, it is very important. 
And no one has a right to obliterate the difference by citing what is 
the likeness. Some persons care about themselves, and are deeply 
concerned, and seek justification and salvation; others do not care 
and do not seek justification or salvation. Even though both are 
sinners there is a qualitative distinction. The state of the first is a 
potentiality for the second. To seek justification and to know that 
simple endurance is not life’s aim and to believe that the “how’”’ of 
one’s life is what we answer for and not its “how long?’’—all of this is 
significantly true of the man who tries to please authorities and who 
accepts discipline. To preach a gospel which puts the Law into 
disrepute before its relevance has been personally encountered is 
trivializing religion. 

In what follows I wish to draw attention to several aspects of 
this question which might temper the enthusiasm of a too easy con- 
struing of the Law-Gospel theme. Lest the hearers of the new 
theology be enervated ethically, as were and are perhaps too many 
of the hearers of the older Protestant positions, it is well again and 
again to evaluate the elemental distinctions. 


T' may not be amiss to point out that much preaching about 


I 


As praiseworthy as Biblical preaching is, it is nonetheless true 
that too close attention paid to texts and plans of salvation can 
falsify a man’s understanding of himself. There is a danger in 
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preaching first Law and then Gospel that the more closely the preach- 
ing account comes to giving the Biblical connotation to every word, 
the more it will appear necessary to become first a Jew in order that 
one become a Christian. Much preaching of Law is so poorly stated 
that it creates the impression that one is not “under Law” unless one 
is burdened with ancient Jewish consciousness. Most listeners to a 
sermon are not interested in becoming exemplifications of the ‘Torah. 
To interpret Law as if it were an Old Testament prerogative and 
God’s gift to a special people in a peculiar time is to limit its locus 
too sharply. ‘The test of the religiousness of an idea is the extent to 
which it can be declined, as for example God’s mercy, for everyone 
and in any time and place. The Law in the Old Testament is a 
singular instance of a phenomenon as widespread as human beings. 
The mode in which it was understood by Jews is what made it re- 
ligious for Jews. ‘To believe that a stated obligation justifies the 
obedient, at least in the sight of those who understand the obligation 
and know it and believe it to be obligatory, this belief is well-nigh 
universal. Most of the social-political stress upon the obligatory 
nature of patriotic allegiance, or loyalty, is but a sharply particularized 
manifestation of this conviction. But to make Law significant for 
the modern sermon listener it must be understood that one becomes 
religious about such obedience only when believing that God too is 
pleased and man is thus justified by such behavior. 

Whenever men feel obliged to obey the established order and when- 
ever men respond to the expectation of a certain kind of conduct 
offered by groups of which they may be a part, then there is resident 
in this situation the possibility of believing oneself justified. All 
morality begins in this kind of social pressure. Our duties are given 
us initially in the plural. The special circumstances of every life 
are rich with latent obligations. The status in which I and any and 
every other self are related can be one in which I expect and oblige 
others and they in turn expect and oblige me. ‘The person who is 
morally blind is the one who is insensitive to all such expectations and 
who never feels the need in himself for justifying himself in the sight 
of others or of himself. There is a deep-seated need in each man for 
a defensible happiness and a valid selfhood. The child who is 
obliged by the parent, the citizen obliged by the government, the 
debtor obliged by his contract, are all seeking validity by obedience. 
The need for righteousness is not an imperfection and cannot be 
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meaningfully condemned. The man who has no need for righteous- 
ness is a moral reprobate and lacks too the personal qualification for 
Christian religiosity. The sign of the need for righteousness is not 
speech or concern with ethical theory. The sign of this most human 
of attributes is what a man does with his life. To have a theory that 
the need for righteousness cannot be satisfied by becoming righteous 
—by anyone’s standards—thwarts the proper expression of the con- 
cern. ‘The question is not a theoretical one at all. To the man who 
believes his life indefensible, the sign of it is in what he does with his 
existence. Whether he responds to the obligations, to the norms and 
ideals implicit in his time and place, this is his test of moral serious- 
ness. What he says can be tested by the canons of veracity and 
logicality, but a life is not measured by thought. 

To have anyone, even the most earnest preachers of the Gospel, 
use the story of the Old Testament as if it were a sprawling first 
premise, and the life and death of Jesus as a second premise, and then 
finally to conclude that therefore and now, the Gospel—all of this 
is to mix the categories hopelessly. No one except Christ lived for 
me. ‘The way Law and Gospel are spoken of frequently puts the 
later observer in the position of profiting by the lives of earlier men. 
Law is then relegated to a period in history and the Gospel is conse- 
quent to other men’s experiences and living. To use the Law con- 
cept to describe a period in religious history and also to use it as a 
reason for Christ’s death means for the twentieth century hearer that 
my moral and religious decisions are facilitated by historical under- 
standing. Furthermore, it construes men’s lives in the categories of 
a logico-religious history and makes the general history more im- 
portant than my specific life. This kind of reasoning and the preach- 
ing containing it produces moral flabbiness and yet seems to do it in 
hallowed terms. 

The point of the Law-Gospel distinction is that whatever histori- 
cal significance can be given either term, this still does not do away 
with the contemporaneousness of both Law and Gospel to any person 
in any place. To wish to be justified by the quality of one’s own life 
is a sign of moral concern. To strive to obey the multiple obliga- 
tions provided by culture is a perfection. To refuse to acknowledge 
such obligations is the essence of immorality. Again the only way 
in which a man reveals his ethical seriousness is the extent to which 
he makes his life his justification. All of his reflection about justifi- 
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cation justifies at most only the concept he has of justification. No 
one ought ever to confuse the issues by insinuating or declaring 
outright that the Gospel means that the concern about justifying my 
life isatan end. Unless a man is concerned about justifying himself, 
he cannot appropriate the Gospel. ‘The succession of the Old Testa- 
ment by the New and the succession of the Law by the Gospel (if this 
is actually the case) is the historical fact and does not mitigate serious- 
ness nor does it make life easier. The New Testament declares 
that men were so loved by God as to make Christ’s justifying death 
necessary. The Gospel declares that any and all attempts to justify 
oneself by satisfying norms are not enough. To be justified by 
Christ does not mean an end to self-concern. The Gospel is the 
declaration that instead of winning by winning as everybody does as 
a matter of common sense, every man can win by losing to Christ. 
The faith by which one is justified is the actual transformation of 
one’s life in virtue of an historical Jesus. New creaturehood be- 
cause of Christ is the mode of justification. Instead of the Law it is 
Christ, but this does not mean that one slips from deeds to beliefs, 
or that one moves from effort and behavior to no effort and no be- 
havior to an act of intellectual assent. 

The Christian Gospel keeps the justification of one’s life separate 
from the justification of one’s ideas. To justify your ideas you must 
think and know; to justify your life you must transform it. There 
are two major competing agents for self-transformation: the culture 
in which you live and its norms—this is the Law—and Jesus Christ. 
The good news is that Jesus Christ and God in him is the transform- 
ing agent in human life and that all who will may come. The Gospel 
is not the declaration that an act of belief will now do what ethical 
effort could not. This is confusion. The history of the succession 
of covenants is not the object of religious faith. This is properly a 
subject for intellectual inquiry. The justification that is by faith is 
one wrought in history and by deeds. The test of justification is not 
to be satisfied by my words or the extent of my knowledge of the 
historical and systematic relations between Law and Grace but rather 
by the quality of my life. 


II 


Neither does the preaching of the good news about Jesus Christ 
mean an end to orderly moral endeavor. Perhaps it is true that the 
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New Testament does not promise a new written code as the fruit of 
faith but Paul again, despite his marked anti-legal sentiments, ad- 
mitted to being “within Christ’s law” (I Cor. 9: 21). It also must 
be remembered that in the Galatian Epistle, after much discussion of 
related matters, he urges the fulfillment of “the law of Christ.” 
And numerous Epistles of the New Testament echo in detail the 
strong commands of Jesus in the Gospels, thus giving a rather marked 
case for saying that early Christians also believed that Christ’s death 
vindicated men into a new life describable in categories of obligation. 

From the context of ethical problems and theory let me move to a 
discussion of this. Previously it was noted that all morality begins 
as a response to pressures upon the self. “The Old Testament con- 
ception of Law gives maximal status to the telos which is outside of 
the man. The Jews believed, as many men still do, that the appeal of 
obligation was the appeal of God. But for most moralists, including 
the Jews, the teleological cannot remain in the Law and outside the 
man. With Immanuel Kant, the majority of moral men have recog- 
nized that the conflict between the inclinations within and duty 
without was a sign of the very loss of integrity that moral behavior is 
willed to heal. Jeremiah’s plea of hope for God’s Law written within 
the hearts of men, and to which Paul refers in one of his letters to 
Corinth, is also a plea for the day when the telos will be within the 
self. As Hegel noted in reflecting upon the relation between moral- 
ity and religion, much of religious worship augments the process by 
which what is external becomes internal, the outer the inner. This 
transformation is not automatic and there are no means available for 
the mass production of character. Even though physical obedience 
can sometimes be secured by force, the very success of the method, 
even if self-imposed, seems to defeat the need for the inner rectitude 
and depth of personality which is the ethical goal. 

This is why all vital religion feeds on the need for the moral life 
being grounded within the personality. All prophets of righteous- 
ness try to revive the spirit of morality—the telos within—and do so by 
challenging the established order and demanding inwardness instead 
of conformity to external norms. It is in the spirit of ethics and 
morality, natural morality if you will and not exclusively in conse- 
quence of divine revelation, that a prophet asks that the teleological 
be written on the hearts rather than tablets of stone. One can be 
motivated from without, and it is the prerogative of men to command 
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and be commanded. That men have come to believe that they were 
justified by how they obeyed is an old story in human history. But 
obedience without inwardness does not spell integrity. ‘The awful- 
ness of being human is that obedience is not enough. This does not 
have to be taught to persons. This is a potentiation of natural 
morality. The breach between obedience to any norm whatever 
and the reluctance to have all obligation grounded within my own 
selfhood—this is the source of repentance and despair. 

Paul’s discussion about the new Law seems to imply that the moral 
consciousness is incorporated entirely into the religious consciousness. 
Morality sets the task for the Christian faith. But the Gospel is the 
proclamation of the news as to how to synthesize the discrepant fac- 
tors. The death of Jesus Christ—as well as his birth, life, and 
resurrection—reveal God. God’s deeds are a new possibility for every 
man. What I would do and could not do before, I can do now. 
God in Christ reconciles the world and every man too. But this is no 
deed done apart from men’s lives so that my knowledge of it resolves 
my problem. No, then faith becomes a matter of intellectual be- 
lieving, a matter of historical awareness. Instead the Gospel declares 
that the significance of Christ’s life and death can be justifying, not 
of thoughts, but of lives. To justify a life is different from justifying 
a belief or a conclusion. This means that the entire tumultuous 
endeavor to win salvation by being an obliged person is invaded. 
Christ becomes the salvation of a person because he allows the trans- 
formation of striving. Christ is not the end of striving, for this 
would mean the death of men. He is the new point of departure for 
striving. He does not bring the cessation of existing—he gives it a 
new direction. 

It is appropriate also to remark that Christians are not exempted 
in virtue of God’s deeds from self-concern. All the insistence upon 
the objectivity and efficaciousness of Christ’s death and atonement 
are vain if it obscures the necessity of my being subjectively con- 
cerned about my salvation. And the recitation of the deeds and 
death of Jesus is, as Luther suggests in the Treatise on Christian 
Liberty, a vanity unless the inner life, and Christ within it, are also 
stirred. The quest for justification and Law as its mode are rooted 
in creaturehood. ‘The creaturehood and obligation and Law are not 
done away with, they are transformed. 
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There are many theories of moral obligation. Some theories argue 
that moral life means an end of the obligation. But however Chris- 
tianity differs on the theoretical level, it is quite clear that Christian 
lives are never without new and demanding obligations. Christianity 
does not negate the significance of living or the importance of deeds. 
Christianity provides ever new tasks to be fulfilled and the telos that 
invites one to act. But how is this so? And to what is the Christian 
obligated? 

Some men argue that the sense of duty is a survival of an autocratic 
organization of society and is destined to disappear. Others say that 
a duty is but the demand of society upon the individual. Kant sug- 
gested that duty was an expression of the relation between a higher 
and lower self, reason speaking to the passions. Some religious 
writers have averred that the spirit of man obligates the sensual and 
sensate self. But Christianity roots the sense of duty in the derived 
nature of each person. One might say it another way—the Christian 
understands himself to be obligated by a gift. Not only is the self 
viewed as a gift for which he owes an accounting, but also everything 
else, all of creation, is a gift which obligates the recipient. 

To be obligated by a gift means that the obligation is not an 
external imposition. To be obligated by the love of another is a 
high privilege. ‘That which is given does not impose a demand—it 
gives also freedom to the recipient and is therefore a gift. If it obli- 
gates, it is because the telos is self-imposed, not given with the gift. 
There is therefore no necessity in being thus obligated. God so 
loved the world that he gave his Son, and the making of a Christian 
begins with his capacity to receive Jesus Christ as a gift. One is not 
required to receive the gift, but the gift, say Christians of all time, 
makes it possible to ground the telos of my life within me. No one 
is obliged by law to love a wife with tenderness and affection, but to 
have the experience of love welling up within oneself and supplying a 
telos is to have a new law within one’s innermost being. 

Christ is spoken of in the New Testament as the new Law within. 
And he is understood to be God’s gift. This, I believe, is why Paul 
talked also about the freedom that is in Christ. To be free in Christ 
means that his person puts the telos within me, not outside of me. 
“I live no longer but Christ liveth in me.” This is to have the 
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integrity restored, the breach sealed, that which Paul insists the Law 
could not do. But this again is not in virtue of a theory but rather 
in virtue of having the telos and the source of obligation within. 
This is not a matter of believing in the Gospel rather than believing 
in Law—it is instead a matter of spending one’s life in the endeavor to 
justify it by pleasing others and satisfying norms, or spending my life 
in the victorious business of attaining new creaturehood by the inner 
transformation in Christ. The legal and Christian contrast is finally 
between two modes of living one’s justification. 

The whole of Christian morality can be rooted in Christ. Christ 
came unto his own and his own received him not. He was a gift 
but like many gifts he was not appreciated. But if any man wills to 
be obligated by him, what is then the task? To become like him is to 
become a gift in return. One’s task is to be Christ unto one’s neigh- 
bor. One’s neighbors may think less of one as a gift than they did of 
Christ. ‘They may even want to give us back or they may even choose 
someone other than ourselves. We have no right to expect a better 
reception than Christ himself. But there are always the little ones 
of the world, the despised and rejected—there is undoubtedly some- 
one for whom we may bea gift. The Christian Law—Christ within— 
says seek that one out! Spend your life finding him just as Jesus 
gave his life finding you! Christ had a task, an obligation that was 
freely his and so does every Christian. The Gospel’s good news is 
that any man, in all his concreteness, with whatever physical and 
mental equipment he has, this man can be the most dutiful servant of 
Jesus Christ and of all else, and do in fact what is most important. 

The Law and the Gospel are thus significant in two domains. As 
a mode of understanding, Law and Gospel are concepts which stand 
related in various ways. They have rich historical connotations and 
are intellectually fruitful for one who seeks to understand. But Law 
and Gospel are the expression of modes of justifying oneself. To be 
justified by the Law means now for most men being approved by 
others and conforming to the standards that are everywhere around 
us. To be a Christian means not being justified except by Christ. 
The Gospel tells us that the world is a deceit for it offers another kind 
of justification. Christian faith is lived because unto us a Son was 
given, the gift, who obligates us and is our justification by grace on his 
part and a transforming faith on the part of each of us. 








LAND OF PROMISE AND CITY OF GOD 


By A. Roy Ecxkarpt 


having sojourned “in the land of promise, as in a foreign land, 

living in tents. . . . For he looked forward to the city which has 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God” (Heb. 11: 9-10). 
Abraham here represents the Biblical interpretation of the problem 
of time and eternity, of earth and heaven. Man lives in the “land of 
promise” which is human history—past, present, and future—but he 
restlessly anticipates a “city of God” which stands beyond and above 
this life. 

In the story of Western civilization we may discern various substi- 
tutes for the Biblical understanding. Broadly speaking, Western 
man has taken one of three alternatives. He has either denied in 
otherworldly fashion the reality of the land of promise, or he has 
sought to shut out eternity, or he has attempted by his own effort to 
transform the land of promise into the city of God. Let us consider 
these alternatives in order. 


[ the New Testament the patriarch Abraham is portrayed as 


I 


Otherworldliness, to be sure, if it is Christian, means living in 
obedience to the injunction of St. Paul, “Set your minds on things 
that are above, not on things that are on earth’’ (Col. 3: 2). Where 
is there a devout Christian who has not at some time felt the pull of 
heaven, reminding him that the things of earth are in some measure 
but ‘‘a copy and shadow of the heavenly sanctuary” (Heb. 8: 5)? 
Otherworldliness quite properly testifies to the fact that when earthly 
things are given complete devotion they become dangerous idols. 
Down through the centuries, Christian monks have taken up their 
abode with eternal things, preparing themselves for a life which far 
outstrips this one in significance. ‘They have focussed their attention 
upon a city whose builder and maker is God. 

Any praise for those who are strictly concerned with eternity must 
be matched by a critique of a tendency which has more than historic 
interest. Otherworldliness lures many these days. The consider- 
able degree of public attention to volumes like Thomas Merton's 
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Seven Storey Mountain seems to indicate something other than mere 
curiosity. ‘Troublous times of almost unbearable international ten- 
sion accompanied by the manufacture of almost unbelievable weapons 
of destruction are bearing fruits of escapism among contemporary 
Christians—not to mention many erstwhile sons of this world. It is 
meet and right to consider the claim of heaven, so long as we do not 
forget to “come down to earth.” The cliché just quoted has a 
serious and divine precedent in the Son of God, who “emptied him- 
self” and was “born in the likeness of men” (Phil. 2: 7). 

Otherworldliness fails to see, for one thing, that man is inescapably 
tied to this world as a responsible creature of a certain time in a 
certain place. That the heavenly quest is never wholly successful 
is epitomized in an event in the late life of St. Jerome of Bethlehem, 
Christian monk of the year 400, as recounted by Roland H. Bainton. 
A visiting lady had a married sister at Rome to whom a baby girl had 
recently been born. Jerome wrote to the mother, “Send the baby 
to her aunt at Bethlehem. Let her grow up near the manger of the 
Saviour.” Or, better still, “send her tome. I will teach her myself. 
I will take her in my arms. _I will help her with her first lispings, old 
man that lam.” * The monk may not wish to be of the world, but he 
gives indications that he is unavoidably in the world. The monastery 
is involved in a particular socio-economic framework which embraces 
all of life. ‘The flight from the world only throws into sharper relief 
the things of earth and time. The monk can take refuge in heaven 
only by closing his eyes to the specific world of which he is really a 
part, as an historical creature and a social animal. As H. Richard 
Niebuhr has indicated, monasticism was actually to become “‘‘one of 
the great conservers and transmitters of cultural tradition.” It 
helped to strengthen the very institutions from which its founders 
had retired.* 

The otherworldly mind, furthermore, often associates this world 
with the realm of Satan. This life, so it is maintained, is hopeless 
and given over to evil. Must we not affirm, on the contrary, that, in 
truth, the world in which man dwells is not a land of complete chaos 
but a land of promise with positive blessings to offer and positive 
duties to fulfill? The representatives of heaven are willing to sing, 
with a certain millennialist group, 


1In the language of today, no one can find a safe refuge from the hydrogen bomb. 
2Roland H. Bainton, The Church of Our Fathers, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944, p. 46. 
8H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture, Harper and Brothers, 1951, p. 67. 
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“Praise the Lord, I’m saved; 

The weeds are higher than the corn” 
meanwhile ignoring the need of rooting out the weeds so that there 
will be enough corn for the sojourning children of God to eat. 
George Kelsey is quite right in observing that there is not much point 
in a Negro saying to a white man, “In the name of Jesus, take your 
foot off my neck.” Buta “white” theological school, Drew Seminary 
in Madison, New Jersey, can hire a Negro professor—Dr. Kelsey— 
and thus bear living witness to racial equality in the midst of a con- 
siderably perverse Church and a considerably perverse generation. 
Or again, a Christian can give himself vocationally to management or 
to the labor movement—not to set up the city of God on earth or as a 
way of implying that the cause of management or the cause of labor 
is without sin—but as a means of helping to construct a balance of 
power where greedy and irresponsible industrialists and equally 
greedy and irresponsible workers just may have to serve the common- 
weal, against the unconscious wishes of both. 

Otherworldliness fails to meet the issues of life with creativity and 
courage. To flee from the world is to be defective at the point of 
responsibility to others. 

In a word, otherworldliness is a view which, on the one hand, 
denies the fact of “land” and, on the other hand, denies the fact of 
“promise.” Otherworldliness too easily forgets that God is Lord not 
alone of heaven but of earth as well. At this moment many discus- 
sions are taking place among Christians on the subject of the Chris- 
tian Hope, the central theme of the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches to be held in Evanston, Illinois next summer. 
European Christian thinkers are rightly emphasizing the very real 
eschatological element in Christian faith. This stress, however es- 
sential, must not drive us into a practical atheism, where this world 
no longer stands under the sovereignty of God. The Biblical mes- 
sage is one of hope for men in their present lives as well as in heaven. 
When we speak of hopefulness and progress in human history we are 
not necessarily worshipping ourselves. We are simply affirming that 
the power and providence of God are stronger than the perversity of 
men. “Hope thou in God” (Ps. 42:5). Paradoxically enough, those 
who claim that sin is in complete control of this world are in a sense 
more idolatrous than their opponents. They are saying, in effect, that 
the willful corruption of freedom which is human sin has toppled the 
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Lord from his place of ultimate control. What they do not realize 
is that God uses even the wrath of men to praise him (Ps. 76: 10). 

Let us remember the Christian affirmation of the divine creation 
and control of this world. The fact of God’s sovereignty makes it 
possible to regard this life as a land of promise. 


II 























Modern secularism has reacted vehemently against otherworldli- 
ness. Secularism (saeculum, ‘the world”) may be defined as life with- 
out eternity. One world is enough. Let us have no nonsense about 
some illusory realm which no one has ever seen. 

The secularist affirms the goodness of “creation” all right. He 
serves as an unintentional witness of a basic element in the Christian 
scheme. His affirmation of this world is the direct outgrowth of 
Jewish and Christian influences. A positive attitude toward civiliza- 
tion and its fruits could never have arisen in our culture had the 
religious foundation of that culture been, for example, Hindu or 
Buddhist otherworldliness. The Bible affirms the meaningfulness of 
history and modern secularism is heir to that position. 

But the secularist is both idolatrous and heretical. He is idolatrous 
in that he denies a divine judgment upon himself, a judgment that 
comes from beyond this world. Thus, he implicitly worships himself. 
He considers himself master of his destiny. And he is heretical in that 
he commits a basic error in thought. The first of these faults is ob- 
vious enough. ‘The second needs elaboration. 

This-worldliness is human thought in rebellion against itself, seek- 
ing to destroy itself. Consider those “‘scientific’’ interpreters who 
claim that they will accept nothing as true except (as the line in the 
recent musical, Brigadoon, goes) what they can see, hear, taste, smell, 
touch—or swallow. ‘This decision cannot itself be founded on in- 
formation presented by the senses, for it leaps, in faith, beyond such 
information precisely in holding that sense information is the only 
reliable kind. ‘The human mind is able to transcend the immediate 
facts of experience. Man’s spirit lives in the physical world, but it 
can project itself beyond that world. It can rise above every situa- 
tion and embarrassingly protrude beyond even its own theories. 

Man is a creature who one day must die. But how are we to ac- 
count for the fact that death is not simply a natural event for him, 
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as it is for the animals? ‘To contemplate death as a man is to stand on 
the threshold of some kind of eternity. 

The human spirit is always reaching out beyond itself. This is 
exactly why it is those who deny the reality of the eternal world who 
are guilty of illusion! On their presuppositions the human mind 
must seek ultimately to commit suicide by remaining within certain 
limits. Such people fail to see that their very proposal gives the lie 
~ to their whole position. 

Many of them attempt to deny that there is any such reality as 
“mind.” Embarrassingly enough, they have to begin and end by 
using their minds—their rational freedom—to get across their very 
disclaimer. Only that which is greater than itself can seek con- 
sciously to destroy itself! Those who dwell in the land of promise 
are by their very natures confronted with eternal things. As Jean- 
Paul Sartre has it, man is “condemned to be free” (although Sartre 
cannot answer how man ever got that way). We live in heaven as 
well as upon earth, whether we wish to or not. 

Henry David Thoreau said that most men live lives of “quiet 
desperation.” Much of the reason for the truth of his phrase is that 
men have sought to deny that they are “strangers and exiles in the 
earth” (Heb. 11: 13). Man’s spirit is greater than anything that can 
ever be contained in this world alone. Men have another homeland, 
and their present lives remain distorted and fundamentally meaning- 
less until seen against the background of eternity. Bertrand Russell, 
who has held with earnestness to a this-worldly point of view, must 
admit that on man “and all his race the slow, sure doom falls pitiless 
and dark.” * In this honest admission we have the ultimate and 
logical outcome of all philosophies which limit themselves to this 
world. The New Testament reminds us that a man may gain the 
whole world and yet lose his soul in the process (Matt. 16: 26). Life 
becomes truly tragic when not only one’s soul is lost but the world 
too. When we stop with this world, nothing is left—not even the 


world! 
III 


There remains for reflection a third way in which men have sought 
to meet the problem of time and eternity. 

The contention is that the land of promise can be transfigured by 
man until it takes on the quality of the city of God. We have all 
4 Bertrand Russell, A Free Man’s Worship, Thomas Bird Mosher, 1927, p. 27. 
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heard this theme before, in one or another of its variations. In 
Christian utopianism men are exhorted to co-operate with God in 
building the Kingdom of God on earth. In Marxist Communism 
men are to work in revolutionary fashion for a perfect society where 
capitalists will no longer plunder their fellows, the state will wither 
away, and all men will live in paradise. 

Otherworldliness ignores the doctrine of a good creation and of 
divine providence in this world. It flaunts the present requirement 
of love and concern for one’s neighbor. Secularism, while fancying 
that man is his own God, in addition negates the creative image of 
God in man. Those who take a third position and claim that time 
can assume the aspect of eternity are oblivious to the ironic truth that 
men invariably corrupt both the divine creation and the image of 
God in which they have been made. 

There is a fundamental reason why man can never achieve per- 
fection in this world. He is a creature of history and he is subject 
to the processes of nature. But he is also a creative spirit who stands 
above history and nature. This is both his glory and his tragedy.* 
It is his glory because he constantly drives, and is constantly driven, 
beyond the purely natural level of his life. He remains dissatisfied 
with even his highest achievements. ‘This leads to greater achieve- 
ment. But herein lies tragedy as well, for, as Reinhold Niebuhr 
has shown, man’s unique awareness that he is a finite creature in- 
evitably issues in anxiety. Anxiety inevitably means trouble. Man 
finds himself perennially confronted with the threat of nothingness, 
of death and of meaninglessness. In the words of Russell Davenport, 
we experience 


“. . . the thought of Nothing: 
The sound of Nothing in our hearts like the hideous scream 
Of fire-engines in the streets at midnight. . . .” ° 


Seeking a way out, we thrash around desperately, like drowning men 
ready to grasp at any support. One of the major techniques of 
escape we employ is inhumanity toward our fellow human beings— 
sometimes in the family and sometimes in business, sometimes in 


5 When the mind rises above itself, one of the truths it must finally discern is the mystery 
of existence, including the mystery of its own existence. This in itself shows the limitations 
of mind. For all its self-transcending ability the human spirit is still held captive in this 
world. However, the outcome of an awareness of one’s limitation and finitude can be the 
vantage point of faith in God, who gives meaning to mystery. (Cf. Reinhold Niebuhr, Dis- 
cerning the Signs of the Times, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1946, pp. 87-89.) 

6 Russell Davenport, My Country, Simon and Schuster, 1944, p. 18. 
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religion and sometimes in politics—but always somewhere, and always 
anxiously.” 

Man is both better and worse than himself. Can he change and 
improve himself? Certainly. But achievement can never mean per- 
fection. For there is nothing man is able of himself to do to over- 
come his knowledge of the constant and irremovable threat to his 
own existence. Conceivably God could miraculously intervene and 
force man into perfection. But as Kierkegaard has reminded us, 
the Lord seems willing to do anything but make man aslave.* Where 
there is freedom there is anxiety and where there is anxiety there is 
will-to-power.® We insisted above that God uses the wrath of men 
to praise him. This fact allows for progress. But God will not 
make men puppets. Here is the opportunity for self-corruption. 

The driving fury of Soviet Communism is traceable to the fact 
that the Marxists combine together our second and third positions. 
There 1s no eternai world and “heaven” is to be set up on earth! But 
as Alexander Miller once pointed out in conversation, unfortunately 
there are two things the Russian people continue to do: sin and die. 
And they really should do neither! Neither is explainable by 
Marxist theory. In American culture we have counterparts of Com- 
munism in the philosophies of the gadget producer and the secular 
educator. Inventions can save us and cure us from foolishly taking 
refuge in some imaginary heaven. And education will solve the im- 
mediate problem of human relations by getting people to behave 
rationally toward one another. Yet, meanwhile, people keep sinning 
and dying. 

There are many who fancy that “education” possesses some kind 
of magical “power unto salvation.” In behalf of a form of educa- 
tion to be guided by social scientists, Alfred J. Marrow has stated that, 
since most children’s cultural attitudes are established before they are 
fifteen years old, “by implication a new society could be built in 

7 This process can be expressed psychologically in the following terms: Through im- 
perialism toward another we place him in a threatened position. Because we have been able 
to engineer such a situation (although we do not admit our responsibility) we can seek to 
convince ourselves that we are not subject to threats. It is only the other who must suffer. 
The one who inflicts suffering fancies himself beyond suffering and evil. 


8 Sgren Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments, translated by David F. Swenson, Princeton 
University Press, 1944, pp. 19-27. 

9It is, of course, the case that faith can conquer anxiety. This has actually occurred 
among countless religious people. Yet as a generalization, it is more true in principle than 
in fact. Even faithful Christians continue to use their freedom to show that the ways of God 
are synonymous with their own religious views and practices. This perversity is amply il- 
lustrated in the history of the evil treatment by Christians of other Christians and of non- 
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fifteen years, the time needed to set up in children unprejudiced, 
bias-proof attitudes.” *° Dr. Marrow grants that we would first need 
to reeducate parents and teachers. In this kind of sentimentality— 
unfortunately all too prevalent—human beings assume the character 
of objects that can be manipulated in exactly the right fashion, as 
meanwhile all other elements that produce human conflict and 
tragedy are supposedly taking care of themselves. 

Shall we settle the whole issue by seeing to it that men have the 
material possessions they need? Then supposedly they won’t have to 
exploit others. But man “seeks power more avidly when he is rich 
than when he is poor.’’** Then perhaps human possessions should 
be taken away so that men won’t have to fall prey to materialism. 
But the most bitter and resentful people are those who lack what 
others have, or at least what they themselves might have. In the 
secret recesses of the individual self and in the secret counsels of 
groups, there lies an urge—to dominate. 

Man in his anxiety—his anxiety over Nothing—seeks for power. 
But power leads to fear of the loss of power. ‘The malady of self- 
corruption breaks out at the social and international level with even 
greater force than at the individual level, and causes even greater 
peril. America is the most powerful nation in the world today. 
But our nation is stricken with fear. One of the most terrifying of 
international possibilities in our time lies in the fact that the nation 
we love will be tempted by its great power to a loss of that sense of 
responsibility which is the only way through which it can fulfill the 
role that destiny has cast for it and by which it can avoid disaster. 
Even great nations stand on the edge of meaninglessness. ‘They try 
to do things to escape, even if it means hurling themselves into the 
abyss. 

And so it goes. Man, individually and collectively, is aware of the 
pressing and inevitable threat to his existence. Tragically and un- 
avoidably he seeks a way out through will-to-power. ‘Thus it is that 
perfectionism flies in the face of the facts concerning human nature.” 


10 Alfred J. Marrow, Living Without Hate, Harper and Brothers, 1951, p. 33. 

11H. Richard Niebuhr, “Towards a New Other-Worldliness,” Theology Today, April 
1944, p. 84. 

12 We often hear the objection, “Does not Christianity destroy ethical motivation when 
it tells people that their ideals can never be wholly fulfilled? Why should we do anything 
if hope of success is lacking?” Our answer is that the very requirement of success is the 
surest way of producing cynicism. Christian faith meets the claim of all perfectionist ethics 
on their own ground and points out that if anyone is destroying ethical motivation it is 
precisely those who expect the impossible and thus pave the way for disillusionment and its 
companion, inaction. 
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Must we not affirm that the one thing our three interpretations 
share is that they are all escapes—escapes from either the duties of life 
or the facts of life? The first attitude is morally irresponsible; the 
second tries to avoid both the judgment of God and the eternal di- 
mension in life in which man participates as a spiritual being; and the 
third tries to shut its eyes to a self-destructive quality deeply resident 
in man. Many people claim that religion is an escape. I am so 
informed by students all the time. Such an interpretation certainly 
does apply to the different views we have considered. But it 
cannot apply to the Bible, for a fundamental truth the Bible pro- 
claims is that there is no escape from life. Life is such that man 
lives in two worlds at one and the same time. They are both real. 
And they are not the same. 

Is it not our calling as Christians to keep the two realms, in Paul 
Scherer’s phrase, “‘pulling against each other’? ‘The center of Chris- 
tianity is the faith that the eternal world has broken into time in Jesus 
as the Christ. Things are different now. This much-less-than- 
perfect world is granted eternal significance. God has acted to re- 
deem it, and we are summoned to act in our land of promise, in his 
name. Christian faith stands opposed to all do-nothingness. 

Nevertheless the land of promise is not the city of God. Christ 
is now seated in power at the right hand of God the Father Almighty 
but he has not come as yet to judge the quick and the dead. And as 
St. Paul writes, “If in this life only we have hoped in Christ, we are 
of all men most to be pitied” (I Cor. 15: 19). 

Our thoughts come back to the patriarch Abraham. Abraham did 
not attempt to escape. He recognized the meaningfulness of his 
sojourn in the God-given land of promise. He fulfilled his responsi- 
bilities by remaining there until the end of his earthly days. But 
even a land of promise is not enough. It is “as a foreign land.” 
Abraham never ceased to live in expectation of a final divine deliver- 
ance which would overcome the imperfections and tragedies of the 
land of promise and manifest the eternal city of God. 

Biblical faith avoids alike the pessimism of otherworldliness, the 
idolatry of the worship of man, the absurdity of reducing human 
beings to mere “‘natural’’ organisms, and the unrealism of all human 
schemes of perfection for this world. The Biblical interpretation 
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alone preserves a necessary tension between this world and eternity. 
It tells us that God is yet Lord over his creation. It uniquely takes 
into account man’s essence as, first, a creature of nature who one day 
must die; second, a creative spirit who stands beyond nature and his- 
tory; and, third, a self-destructive being who, if he is to be saved, 
must be saved from himself through the judgment and mercy of God. 
Left to his own devices, man’s lot is anxiety. But in Christ he may 
hear and witness that extraordinary and redeeming word, “Be not 
anxious.” It is then that the land of promise becomes an earnest of 
the eternal city of God. 











“GLORIFY GOD IN YOUR BODY” 


By Wa ttTer Lowrige 


Supper in a university chapel where young student pastors 
preach to college boys; I have heard five of them in succession, 

and never have I heard there, except from one, a frank word said to 
these students about sexual behavior or misbehavior—although this 
is a problem which concerns them perhaps more deeply than any 
other, and likely keeps some of them from professing to be disciples. 
It is generally assumed that their difficulties are only about faith, 
intellectual difficulties. Yet it may be that these boys find it hard 
to believe because it is so hard to obey. Or, in our age, owing to a 
conspiracy of silence about this subject, it may be that many young 
men do not know clearly that chastity is a part of Christian obedi- 
ence, and that any indiscriminate, inordinate, or intemperate in- 
dulgence of the sexual impulse is severely reprobated by the Scrip- 
tures. Certainly this subject must be dealt with delicately by a 
preacher who faces a mixed congregation, but in a university chapel 
where only men are present silence may be interpreted as consent. 
I am told that Roman Catholic preachers are not so reticent in the 
pulpit as we are, and in the confessional they have an opportunity of 
speaking plainly to all who can be accounted “‘practicing Catholics.” 
In the pulpit there is surely too much reticence about a subject 
which is now only too freely discussed in the world, and about which 
the Bible is not reticent. How is such reticence to be explained— 
especially in a college chapel? Surely it is not due to any delusion 
about the sexual behavior of males who profess and call themselves 
Christians. May it be due in part to the reluctance of young preach- 
ers to admit in the presence of boys that they are still subject to like 
passions with them? Certainly they will not preach with any effect 
unless they speak with understanding and sympathy, evidently out 
of their own experience. An older preacher might perhaps be frank 
enough to report to young men—perhaps to their dismay, but even- 
tually to their comfort—that as long as they live, even if their life 
were to stretch beyond four-score years, they will never be free from 
the tormenting problems of the body. St. Paul did not pretend to 
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be a disembodied spirit. He exclaimed: “O wretched man that I 
am! Who will deliver me from this body of death?” (Rom. 7: 24). 
Yes, it is only too evident that this body of ours is “mortal” (Rom. 6: 
12) because it is “perishable.” But this was not said by St. Paul to 
disparage the body absolutely; for he looked for the day when “the 
perishable body will put on the imperishable and the mortal will 
put on immortality” (I Cor. 15: 52f.). ‘‘Meanwhile,” he says, “I 
pommel my body and subdue it, lest after preaching to others I 
myself should be disqualified” from competing in the race which is 
run for the imperishable garland promised to victors (I Cor. 9: 27). 
This is not an ascetic rule, applicable only to men who are ambitious 
to attain the highest heavenly prize: it is a rule of spiritual hygiene 
essential to life. ‘Therefore St. Paul exhorts all men to “put to 
death [we are accustomed to say “‘mortify’’] the deeds of the body, 
in order that you may live” (Rom. 8: 13). For his own part, St. Paul 
rejoiced in the hope of deliverance “from this body of sin” (Rom. 
6: 6). It is only too evident that sin dwells in our mortal bodies; but 
it does not originate there, and Paul’s exhortation is, “let it not reign 
there to make you obey bodily lusts” (Rom. 6: 12). 


I 


In dealing with such sayings we must be very cautious. For St. 
Paul did not mean to disparage the body, and the Bible does not 
represent that it is the body which sins. It is we ourselves who sin 
(as incorporeal beings like Lucifer sinned), and when we ascribe our 
sins to the body it is because we want to feel free from the guilt of 
them. St. Paul ascribed sin, not to the body, but to the “flesh”; 
and this metaphysical term, which he invented, accounts for what 
we might call spiritual sins, as well as such as have obvious relation to 
the body. Alas, the body is subjected to vanity, but not of its own 
will or by its own fault. Alas, the whole body of the universe, 
says St. Paul, “has been groaning in travail until now; and not only 
the creation but we ourselves, who have the first fruits of the Spirit, 
groan inwardly as we wait for adoption as sons, the redemption of our 
bodies. For in this hope we were saved” (Rom. 8: 18-24). “Every 
one,” says St. John, “who has this hope in Christ purifies himself even 
as he is pure” (I Jn. 3: 3). 

Here, in the hope of the redemption of the body, “the hope of 
glory,’ we have the Christian incentive to keep the body pure, “in 
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sanctification and honor.” People who know nothing of this sublime 
motive are inclined to condemn Christianity for being too strict 
where paganism was most lenient. St. Paul lumps fornication with 
theft and robbery (I Cor. 6: 9f.), whereas the Greeks and Romans 
hardly regarded it asa misdemeanor. But this vast difference in opin- 
ion and in conduct is to be ascribed, not to a grim censoriousness on 
the part of Christianity, but to a lofty esteem for the body and belief 
in its glorious destiny. “May your spirit and soul and body be kept 
blameless at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,” said St. Paul to 
the Thessalonians (I Thess. 5: 23). To the Romans he said, “We 
wait for adoption as sons, the redemption of our bodies” (Rom. 8: 
33). To the Corinthians he said, “Your body is the temple of the 
Holy Spirit . . . therefore glorify God in your bodies” (I Cor. 6: 
19f.). St. Paul exhorted his converts to “shun fornication’’—not be- 
cause he regarded it as a sin of the body, but as “a sin against the 
body” (I Cor. 6: 18). He seems to have thought of it as the only sin 
we commit against the body. 

If young men are not told at an age when they most need to hear 
it how much there is in the Christian view to encourage them to keep 
their bodies pure, they may reach old age without learning this. 
Not many will learn it all by themselves, even though they search 
the Scriptures earnestly. Yet they will sooner or later come upon 
one passage where the Christian view is plainly and candidly stated: 
“The body is not meant for fornication, but for the Lord. . . . Do 
you not know that you are members of Christ? [Remember that 
“members” means limbs and organs.] Shall I take the members of 
Christ and make them members of a harlot? Never! Do you not 
know that he who joins himself to a harlot becomes one body with 
her? For it is written [in Gen. 2: 24], “The two shall become one 
flesh.’ But he who is united with the Lord becomes one Spirit with 
him. . . . Do you not know that your body is a temple of the Holy 
Spirit, which you have from God? You are not your own, you are 
bought with a price. Therefore glorify God in your body” (I Cor. 
6: 13-20). 

II 


From our latest English Bibles the earnest inquirer will hardly be 
able to learn that fornication is reprobated in the New Testament; 
for this plain word has been suppressed in favor of the word “im- 
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morality,’ a favorite American euphemism. People who are 
squeamish about calling a spade a spade call fornication “immorality.” 
But this is thieves’ Latin, and not every one can be expected to under- 
stand it. Yet, it is used not only by the Revised Standard Version, 
an American Pan-Protestant enterprise, but by the latest Roman 
Catholic version of the New Testament, which also is American and 
shows how thoroughly Americanized the Roman hierarchy in Amer- 
ica 1s. 

The untrained inquirer is not likely to observe that a high regard 
for the human body is implied by calling the Church the body of 
Christ, of which our bodies are members in particular. The King 
James’ Version sets a trap for the unwary when it speaks of “our vile 
body”’; for what Paul actually says in Philippians 3: 21 is that “Jesus 
Christ will change our lowly body to be like his glorious body.” 
Our present body, being mortal, is indeed lowly in this comparison. 
The Revised Version did not improve matters much by speaking of 
“the body of our humiliation”; for, though it was a humiliation for 
the Sou of God to assume a human body, it is no humiliation to us 
that we have a body so appropriate to us here on earth. 

To speak of ‘our vile body” is to adopt the language of Buddhism. 
The Church has too often used such language in its ascetic theology; 
but we can recognize that it is not Christian by the fact that it is not 
Biblical. The Church, of course was never influenced directly by 
Hindu philosophy; but at an early time it fell under the influence 
of the philosophy of the Greeks, who, though they extolled the beauty 
of the human body, were inclined to disparage it as a material thing, 
in contrast with the soul or spirit. They thought of the soul as 
superior to the body and separable from it. Hence they could con- 
ceive daringly that the soul might be immortal. Many men today in 
Christendom express their hope in this Greek fashion. But this is 
not the Christian hope. The Church was too profoundly under the 
influence of the Old Testament tradition to be able to think in terms 
of the immortality of the soul: it could think only in terms of “‘resur- 
rection”’—that is, of the immortality of soul and body. For the Bible, 
though it distinguishes between soul and body, regards them as in- 
separable; and though it conceives of the soul as the life principle 
of the body, something more ethereal than body, like breath or 
pneuma, yet the body is not disparaged by this comparison. Either 
soul or body, or both of them, are regarded as the self; and neither 
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in Hebrew nor in Greek was there any expression for the self more 
apt than this. St. Paul, seeking for another phrase to express this 
thought, found a suggestion in the Old Testament (Ps. 51: 6); but 
though he contrasted the “inward” with “the outward man,” and 
perhaps regarded “the inward man” as the more essential self (the 
RSV calls it “the inmost self’’), he expressed poignantly his feeling 
that ‘the outward man” is also “I” (Rom. 7: 22; II Cor. 4: 16). 

In spite of the fact that the New Testament was written in Greek, 
and used for soul and body the common Greek words psyché and 
séma, it made no surrender to the Greek notion that the soul is 
superior to the body and separable from it, nor did it adopt the 
Greek conception of matter as essentially base. “This Greek concep- 
tion was responsible for the most dangerous heresy the Church has 
ever encountered, the heresy of Gnosticism. It would be imprudent 
to suppose that today this heresy is quite dead. We are tinged with 
it when we think meanly of the body as something below our selves 
and outside our selves, or imagine that “the deeds of the body” are 
not our intimate concern and personal responsibility. ‘“‘If your heart 
be true, it’s no matter what you do,” is the refrain of a song once 
popular, and it is still the common excuse of men who are prone to 
ignore the Christian view which recognizes the self in the body. 
Gnosticism was a great danger to the Church because the Gnostics 
professed and called themselves Christians. Because they too had 
bishops and (very illogically) celebrated the Eucharist, they were 
distinguished from Catholics only by their different doctrine. I say 
“only” because many modern Christians think that doctrine is un- 
important. Perhaps it might be thought unimportant, if it did not 
involve an essential difference in practice. Kierkegaard’s insistence 
that a man must “choose himself,” that is, his real self, and must put 
up with it, had regard to the body as well as the mind. Because he 
knew that his body was a part of his self, he did not dare in his youth 
to act in accordance with the “fascinating” doctrines of the Car- 
pocratians, a Gnostic sect which is supposed to have thought it en- 
lightening to the soul to gain a knowledge of life by allowing the body 
to practice every sort of vice; nor could he follow the example of 
Faust, who desired “‘to feel all the sluices of sin opening in his own 
bosom.” 

It may seem pedantic of me to quote the Greek words psyché and 
séma; but the word psycho-somatic has become familiar to us nowa- 
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days, and it registers the latest opinion of science in confirmation of 
the Christian view of the intimate relation of soul and body. 


Ill 


Not long ago there came to my college chapel as the new student 
pastor a charming young man in whom I fondly hoped. My hope 
seemed justified when on the First Sunday after Epiphany he took 
his text from the Epistle for the Day (Rom. 12: 1): “I beseech you 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service.” No text in the Bible is more appropriate for a sermon 
which seeks to persuade and encourage young men to glorify God 
in their bodies. But this young preacher, having remarked that the 
emphatic “therefore” refers back to all the doctrines the Apostle had 
dealt with in the greatest of his epistles, proceeded forthwith (as only 
a very young preacher would) to rehearse all these doctrines—except 
those which have to do specifically with our bodies! He flinched his 
task and slurred over the word “bodies,” as though Paul were speak- 
ing only of self-sacrifice in general. Indeed Paul was thinking of 
that—in general—but he spoke specifically about our bodies, and the 
“therefore” refers only to what he had said on this subject—which 
comes to pretty much all the reasons and exhortation which I have 
assembled in this essay. We have seen that the body means the self. 
Hence this text is appropriately quoted in the Eucharistic Prayer 
when we say: “Here we offer and present unto thee our selves, our 
souls and bodies’’—but to omit all mention of our bodies would be a 
gross omission. 

So I went away, sorrowful but also indignant, and in the heat of my 
indignation I promptly wrote such a homily as might properly be 
preached on this text—forgetful of the solemn resolution I had formed 
to write no more after I had passed my eighty-fifth year. 

What was written in heat has here been transposed into the cold 
terms of an essay or disquisition. But now in conclusion I would 
speak warmly about this great text. 

Although some putting to death of the deeds of the body (that is, 
some “‘sacrifice” in the trivial sense of the word) is implied here, we 
should not think of this in heroic terms or imagine that the “living 
sacrifice” expected of us is in any way comparable with the dead 
sacrifice offered by the martyrs. St. Paul, who was accustomed to 
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present his body a living sacrifice (that is to “die daily,” I Cor. 15: 
31), was required in the end to offer his body as a dead sacrifice. 
Writing from Rome to the Philippians about the death he had good 
reason to expect, he used sacrificial terms: “Even if I am poured out 
as a libation upon the sacrificial offering of your faith, I am glad and 
rejoice with you all’ (Phil. 2: 17). And in view of the alternative 
possibility he said, “It is my eager expectation and hope that I shall 
not be put to shame by anything, but that with full courage, now as 
always, Christ may be honored in my body” (Phil. 1: 20). In view of 
the sacrifice offered by all the martyrs, the heroes of the Church, it 
would be absurd of us to boast of the little efforts and abstinences 
which may be required of us by way of honoring Christ in our living 
bodies. We can never forget that Christ presented his body as a 
dead sacrifice, and we ought to remember that as a young man he 
glorified God in his body by perfect obedience—as seems to be indi- 
cated by a strange phrase in Heb. 10: 5-10: “A body hast thou 
prepared for me” in which to show perfect obedience. 

The living sacrifice of our bodies is called by Paul “holy and ac- 
ceptable.’”’ Nothing could demonstrate more clearly the high esteem 
in which he held the human body. For the ritual law rightly re- 
quired that no animal having any blemish might be offered to God 
or would be acceptable to him. Paul describes this sacrifice as our 
“reasonable service,’ in contrast with the offerings of bulls and 
goats, which Jesus and the Prophets had condemned, and which 
would soon be discontinued when the Romans, not knowing what 
they did, purified the worship of Israel by destroying the Temple. 


IV 


In exhorting Christians to glorify God in their bodies Paul ap- 
peals to “the mercies of God.’’ This may well surprise us, not only 
because it is the only appeal of the sort to be found in the Bible, but 
because we might expect here to be threatened by God’s wrath. _Per- 
haps Puritanism was responsible for exalting fornication to the high- 
est place in the catalogue of sins, as though it were equivalent to “the 
sin against the Holy Ghost” and could expect no mercy from God. 
It is only in England and America (North America) that it has this 
eminence, and, as we have seen, it is only in these United States it is 
described categorically as “immorality.” This description says both 
too little and too much. Too little because it fails to characterize 
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this sin specifically, and too much because it ascribes to this one 
instance of disobedience an importance which no single sin has—as 
though it were the summation of all sins. Yet this sin is not men- 
tioned in the Ten Commandments, nor is it included among the 
Seven Deadly Sins which held the top rank during the Middle Ages. 
Protestanism wanted to abolish all invidious distinctions of rank 
among sins, even the distinction between venial and deadly sins, 
since ‘‘every sin deserves God’s wrath and curse,” yet it has to be ad- 
mitted that “some sins in themselves or by reason of certain ag- 
yravations are more heinous in the sight of God than others.” (I 
quote from memory the catechism I learned in my childhood.) But 
here a venial sin has been raised to the rank of a deadly sin, for which 
there can be no appeal to the mercies of God. No grim theologian 
can be held responsible for this severe judgment: it was due rather to 
solicitous mothers and to warnings in the nursery that “the goblins 
will get you, if you don’t watch out!” But this loving solicitude lays 
a trap for the child and the youth, who is fascinated by the thought 
of a diabolical sin and for sheer terror falls into the jaws of it, like a 
little bird which is charmed by a serpent. The youth would be 
helped if, instead of calling this sin “immorality,” we should call it, 
as the Bible does “‘uncleanness,” and suggest the mercies of God. 

St. Paul did not mince matters when he talked about sins against 
the body, whether they were normal or abnormal. He did not per- 
mit his hearers to ignore the fact that they stood at the parting of the 
ways: the Way of Life and the Way of Death. “Be not deceived,” 
he says, ‘neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor cala- 
mites, nor Sodomites, nor thieves, nor greedy men, nor drunkards, 
nor revilers, nor robbers, will inherit the kingdom of God”’ (I Cor. 
6: 10). What a garish tableau of uninhibited impulses! We should 
be living in a sty, if (as some godless psychologists would have it) 
there were no “repression”’ or restraint of human instincts—toads in 
a poisoned tank and wild cats in a red-hot iron cage were mellow 
music matched with man! Here Paul ranks sins against the body 
with theft and robbery. But theft and robbery, though they are 
punishable as crimes, have never been accounted deadly sins. In 
this catalogue Paul mentioned only one sin which he accounted of 
capital importance, the sin of idolatry. I remember that as a little 
boy I was soundly punished for this sin, when I was found kneeling 
before a statue of Buddha which had been given me by a kind mis- 
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sionary returning from China. As the Apostle to the Gentiles Paul 
was well acquainted with idolatry—and with the results of it in pagan 
societies where moral inhibitions were too few. So to the Corin- 
thians he said, after reciting the catalogue of vices you have just 
heard, ““And such were some of you. But you were washed, you 
were sanctified, you were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and in the Spirit of our God.” And so far was he from re- 
garding such sins as a provocation of God’s wrath that he represented 
them rather as a consequence of it. “Because they exchanged the 
glory of the immortal God for images resembling mortal man or birds 
or animals or reptiles . . . because they exchanged the truth about 
God for a lie and worshipped and served the creature rather than 
the Creator—therefore God gave them up in the lusts of their hearts 
to impurity, to the dishonoring of their bodies among themselves” 
(Rom. 1: 23-25). 

St. Paul was justified in appealing to ‘the mercies of God,” rather 
than threatening wrath, when he exhorted Christians to glorify God 
in their bodies. ‘The thought of God’s mercies has more power of 
persuasion than wrath has of compulsion. The outcome depends 
essentially upon the question whether we love God, whether we 


really love him. The old commandment which Jesus exalted to the 
first place, ““Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy mind and with all thy strength,” 
is not only the “‘first” but the “‘great” commandment, upon which all 
the others hang. For without loving God no one can heartily obey 
him, no one can offer an acceptable sacrifice, and no one will glorify 
God in his body. 





WHAT I BELIEVE 


By SHERWoopD Eppy 


historic creed that I accept in its entirety, or that I feel bound 

to accept. Iam sure that the quest for absolute certainty is vain 
and I shall never seek it, for I do not need it. ‘‘Now I know in part” 
—in an infinitesimally small part—but my greatest need is not to 
know but to be and to do. I have no desire to be orthodox or neo- 
orthodox, nor have I any aversion to being either. There is nothing 
I have to believe or desire to believe save the truth. 

God is doubtless absolute, but my life is everywhere relative and 
dependent, and I have and need no absolute access to him. In the 
whole universe, all is open. I find nothing is closed, final, or perfect, 
neither the Bible, the Church, the human reason, nor anything in the 
whole evolving universe. Everywhere I am under the aegis of rela- 
tivity, but I am related to God and utterly and joyfully dependent 


I HAVE no formal creed, or closed system, nor is there a single 


upon him with whom I have to do, the Source of ail things. 


I 


My essential credo is the shortest known, “I believe God.”* Yet 
it contains everything. With the Apostle Paul, I am bold to say: 
“We know that in everything God works for good with those who love 
him. . . . If God is for us who is against us? . . . We are more than 
conquerors through him who loved us. So J am sure [that nothing] 
will be able to separate us from the love of God.” 

The New Testament expands and explains Paul’s essential creed to 
“God is love.” * And this I passionately believe. ‘This is the key- 
stone of my arch of faith. This dynamic element of God’s perfect 
love leads him forever to create in continual creation. And it may 
enable us ultimately to understand the whole of experience in the 
perspective of this supreme faith that God is love. Here is the alpha 


1I am glad that it was in the darkness of shipwreck that Paul uttered this glorious word 
of faith for us all. (Acts 27: 25). “Be of good cheer; for I believe God.” “So take heart men, 
for I have faith in God” (Revised Standard Version). Back in Jerusalem they had sought 
to assassinate him; before him in Rome they were shortly to behead him. Everything had 
gone wrong. 

21 deal at length elsewhere with the problem of evil. 
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and the omega of our faith. If God is love and God is sovereign, 
everything is guaranteed. I am sure of God as I am of the physical 
universe or of my own existence, and I have no shred of doubt that 
God is love. 

“I believe in God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and 
earth.”” I believe he is not only all powerful and all wise but all 
loving and therefore in the highest sense personal. He is the only 
absolute, complete and unlimited Personality, Being itself—the source 
of our little fractional personalities, which are made in his image. 
God is not a person beside other persons, but he is not less than per- 
sonal, for he is the ground of everything personal. He can initiate 
and respond to personal relationships and be in communion with all 
personal beings. I believe in God utterly transcendent, though not 
“wholly other,’ and completely immanent, in whom we live and 
move and have our being. 

As I grow older I become more and more theocentric.* I remind 
myself, however, of the words of wise John Calvin: “How can the 
infinite essence of God be defined by the narrow capacity of the 
human mind? . . . How can the human mind by its own efforts, 
penetrate into an examination of the essence of God, when it is 
totally ignorant of its own? Wherefore let us freely leave to God 
the knowledge of himself. For he alone is competent to witness for 
himself, being only known by himself.” ¢ 

With the whole Church catholic throughout the centuries, how- 
ever, I have found God and known him in experience in his three- 
fold self-manifestation as Father, Son, and Spirit; God creating, re- 
deeming, and indwelling; God as transcendent, Incarnate Redeemer, 
and immanent quickening Spirit, or God present in the heart— 
one God, known to us, not absolutely but relatively, in our rich three- 
fold experience. 

When I say that I believe God is the maker of heaven and earth, 
I do not mean that he makes them as a carpenter makes a table, as 
things external to him. The first word of Genesis is a noble word: 
“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” Yet I 
believe it is only a dim adumbration of the august spectacle of God 
who is Being-itself, motivated by love, evolving the whole universe 

3“When all things are subjected to him; then the Son himself will also be subjected 


to him who put all things under him, that God may be everything to everyone” (I Cor. 15: 28, 


R. S. V.). 
4 Calvin’s Institutes, Book I, Chap. 13. 
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with its hundred million galaxies, nebulae, and island universes, by 
eternal and continual creation.’ Under the modern dynamic theory 
of matter * we abandon the old idea of force as a relic of animism, and 
leave forever the former crude materialism, to find matter and energy 
interconvertible. We find matter simply organized energy and 
energy matter broken down and released for work. We find no shred 
of materialism in a whole universe of mind. Yet we find an incal- 
culable power hidden in every atom, so that man in his pride imagines 
he can blow up his little world and destroy it, or as a fellow worker 
with God in his creative activity, he can in a humble way share in 
developing an evolving universe. 

It is a spectacle of infinite grandeur to see evolving over millions 
of years the whole electronic structure of the universe in its hundred 
million galaxies from the raw stuff of hydrogen to the more than 
ninety-six elements in visible nature as the ground of future life. 
Then we see—again over millions of years—the emergence of life as 
it evolves and rises through ever higher stages in the amoeba, the fish, 
the reptile, the amphibian, the bird, and the higher mammals, finally 
to man, the crown of creation. We see the foetus of every individual 
as it traverses and recapitulates before birth all these stages. We see 
gradually developed in all animal life from an original sensitivity, 
something like the sense of touch, the higher senses of taste, of smell, 
of hearing, and finally of sight—all developed not without pain, man’s 
chief educator. 

I believe God evolves the universe and that therefore the universe 
reveals God—in part and imperfectly, not exhaustively. God is Being- 
itself. He is not a being beside others, not an object of thought whose 
existence can ever be proved or disproved by any rational argument. 
For God is always beyond both subject and object. He is the ground 
of my subjective self, of all existence, of all being, of the entire uni- 
verse. He is never an object discoverable by man’s telescope or 
microscope. He is so infinite that before him the whole visible cre- 
ated universe is but a dim shadow. 


5I have no horror of anthropomorphism. I do not accept Pope’s crude couplet: 


“All are but parts of one stupendous Whole 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 


But if the body is our way of being related to the world, if it exists for the sake of com- 
munication and manipulation, and if it is the meeting-place for selves, nature, and God, then 
I see no objection in viewing the whole electronic structure of the universe, visible and 
invisible, which interpenetrates nature, as in a sense the body of God. 

6 According to Becquerel, Roentgen, J. J. Thompson, Schroedinger, Einstein, Niels Bohr, 
and other modern scientists. 
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Apart from the universe I believe there is an abyss of meaning and 
infinite potentiality in God that is not revealed in the visible uni- 
verse.” This God is our ultimate concern whom we worship and 
serve, and this God is our God who is love. I cannot be commanded 
to love what is not both loving and lovable. But I am paralyzed by 
no “impossible possibility.’”” Daily I can and do declare my love in 
worship: “I love thee, O Lord my God, with my whole heart, my 
whole mind, my whole might in service, my whole soul or self; help 
me to love my neighbor as myself.’” And just as in human love we 
grow by expression—for what is not expressed dies—I find empirically 
that love for the Beloved grows each time I declare it. 


II 


Because I believe in God I believe in man. I believe man is made 
in “the image of God,” capable of finding God and of fellowship with 
him. At the height of his being, man stands before God at the 
juncture of nature and spirit. He is both free and bound, blind and 
far-seeing, strong and weak, good and bad. At the depth and in the 
center of his being man is sinful. Sin begins in unbelief, in pride, in 
independence of God. Inevitably self-centered, man becomes selfish. 
The hard core of sin is making ourselves the center of life. Hence 
comes lust and a whole brood of appetites and evils. The conse- 
quence of sin is the loneliness of a loveless life. It is a life “without 
God and without hope.” 

Such a view of sin is not mere theory or theology. A realistic 
knowledge of myself and of my fellow men, in the presence of God, 
fills me with a deep sense of sin. Apart from God I might take a 
shallow view of human nature as good, with Confucius and other 
humanists, but I can never be apart from God in a single thought, or 
any breath that I draw—except when I sin. If I ask “what is man” 
at the height of his being, he appears but little lower than the angels, 
his faculties seem almost godlike. Man is crowned with reason, 
capable of thinking God’s thoughts after him. Whole systems of 
philosophic thought like those of Spinoza, Kant, and Hegel, are within 
his grasp, as he reaches out for truth. 

Over the long past rise the spacious palaces of memory, individual 
and racial, more lofty than Gothic naves, more glittering than the sun- 


. 7See Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. I, University of Chicago Press, 1950, pp. 
9, 156. 
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lit glass of Chartres. The infinite future is within the vision of man’s 
bold imagination, where his mind is more swift than any rocket plane, 
as swift as light or thought. Nothing seems beyond his reach. 

Below and within him are unfathomable, mysterious depths. No 
Freud, no F. W. H. Myers, no psychologist has ever surveyed nor 
plumbed the depths of this vast area which is far deeper and ampler 
than man’s conscious life. Perhaps there is no bottom. As William 
James often suggested, it may be “continuous” with the Divine Being. 

At the height of his being man touches God, communes with him, 
worships him, loves him. He can say with the Psalmist of old: 
“Wither shall I go from thy Spirit? If I ascend into heaven thou art 
there. If I make my bed in Sheol, thou art there. For thou didst 
form my inward parts [including the subconscious]. Search me, O 
God, and know my heart! And lead me in the way everlasting!” 

If I view myself as a responsible human being, I admire the classic 
Greek virtues of wisdom, courage, self control, and justice. But 
before God there is no place for self-centered Stoic virtues, nor for 
Pharisaic pride, for all our righteousness is as “‘filthy rags.’” In place 
of these I accept Jesus’ four fundamental attitudes or right relation- 
ships as: repentant humility, bold faith, moral purity, and agapé, or 
holy sacrificial love, which implies the full sharing of life with God 
and with man, and the harmonious relation of life to life. For me 
the final norm of character is the historic Incarnation of perfect love. 

I believe that God was “in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self.” I believe that God entered human history in Jesus, the Christ. 
In this one great deed of God, as a revelatory event, all history is for- 
ever centered and divided. Henceforth every event is either B. C. or 
A. D., before Christ, or in the year of our Lord. All history 
thereby becomes significant and we are assured of the final triumph of 
God, either in history or beyond it. For God is not only in our little 
history of this minor planet but chiefly beyond it. He is not only 
immanent in time but inhabits eternity. 


III 








I believe in the Incarnation, that Christ was very God of very God 
and that Jesus was very man of very man. If he was truly man, then 
he was limited and fallible. Apparently he believed in a flat earth, 
in a world created in six days, and in his speedy coming on the clouds 
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of heaven, as the Son of Man.* To me this evidence of his fallible 
humanity is very precious. I am content to be fallible and to have 
our Lord made like unto his brethren, if my Heavenly Father is 
infallible. 

I believe that Jesus lived, died, and rose again from the dead. I 
believe that he was so identified with God that he was crucified for 
our sins. Herein is mystery, utterly beyond the grasp of man’s feeble 
mind. I believe in the atonement, not a crude, crass “transaction” 
of a mechanical salvation to which I am asked to give easy intellectual 
assent. Perhaps the atonement was wrought out in the Being of God 
before the foundation of the world—if love needs any atonement.’® 
Surely God cannot destroy evil except by taking it into and upon him- 
self. I believe that the cross is an eternally present fact in God as 
well as in history. I believe the atonement was achieved in history, 
visualized before us in Christ crucified. Perhaps it is symbolized or 
dimly adumbrated in our human experience in every parent who 
suffers for his child who sins. 

Kant showed the eighteenth century the limits of human reason. 
He believed in morality, therefore in God and immortality as neces- 
sary postulates. I believe God, unconditionally, and therefore in 
morality and personal immortality. I go all the way with A. N. 
Whitehead in his Process and Reality, when he says: ‘““God’s nature is 
best conceived as that of a tender care that nothing be lost. . . . He 
saves the world. He is the poet of the world, with tender patience 
leading it by the vision of truth, beauty and goodness. . . . God is 
the great companion—the fellow-sufferer who understands.” But I 
go further with my dear friend Whitehead’s older brother Henry, in 
believing that he is the God and Father of Jesus Christ who most fully 
reveals him. 

I believe God, the Absolute, Eternal, Self-identical 1 AM THAT I AM, 
unknown and unknowable except so far as he reveals himself, but 
truly known as revealed in Jesus Christ the incarnation of love. For 
knowledge of God can never be given in words or doctrines but only 
in persons, and supremely in One who is the way, the truth, and the 
life. Revelation is in some sense universal. I have found priceless 
truth in all religions by which myriads of men live. Yet I find the 


8 If all Jesus’ followers, including the Apostle Paul, believed this, they probably received 
it from him. The last chapter of Revelation repeats the apostolic hope three times in the 
statement: “I am coming soon” (R. S. V.). Does “soon” or “quickly” mean nineteen centuries? 

9In the correct translation of Rev. 13: 8 the names are written before the foundation of 
the world in the book of life of the Lamb. 
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revelation in Jesus Christ unique, supreme, and final for our world.” 
And I believe that revelation is not less truly God-given because it is 
not dictated but discovered. 


IV 


God creates, eternally and continually, God redeems, God rules 
and gives his “little flock’ the Kingdom. All is of God. I believe 
that in God man is moving forward in his multiform life—economic, 
political, cultural, religious—through all his faculties—intellectual, 
esthetic and ethical—to inherit all truth, beauty, goodness, and love. 
Therefore literally all things—sacred and secular—are ours, whether 
the world—or the universe—or life or death or the present or the fu- 
ture—in this life and beyond—all are ours and we are Christ’s and 
Christ is God’s.** 

I believe in the fact that God was in Christ. In my daily thought 
I am no longer concerned merely for ‘one world” but for one Uni- 
verse, with its hundred million galaxies, star clusters, and nebulae 
and, as I firmly believe,** its thousands of inhabited planets, peopled 
by sinful beings who must be redeemed. I see beyond, not the 
monotony of heavenly harps but worlds to be won by God and his 
fellow workers. We must graduate in thought not only from our 
earth-centered but from our sun-centered little solar system, to our 
God-centered living universe. Could the redemption of worlds be- 
yond best be realized by a crucifixion on a little minor planet called 
the earth, of which other worlds have never heard, or through an 
atonement repeated and visualized in God Incarnate on each in- 
habited planet, in the fullness of time? With John Calvin, I am con- 
tent to leave this to God. I believe Jesus Christ is the Saviour of 
humanity, but that God alone is the Saviour of the universe, hence 
my ultimate theology is not Christocentric, but always theocentric. 


V 


Regarding eschatology, I believe in the ultimate triumph of God 
as sovereign in our world and in his universe. As the goal of all 
histories I believe in the coming of the Kingdom of God beyond his- 


10“For God has other words for other worlds, But for this world, the Word of God is 
Christ.” Mrs. Hamilton King in The Disciples. Quoted with approval by William Temple 
in his Nature, Man and God, p. 511. 

111 Cor. 3: 22. 

12 My evidence is given in my You Will Survive After Death (Rinehart, 1950), p. 157. 
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tory. As the chief act of worship of my life, as I take the Holy ” 
Communion every Sunday morning on my knees, I believe that I + oy 
; Y oe y : ' . | has 
‘proclaim the Lord’s death until he comes.” _ I do not believe he is 2 
coming on the clouds of heaven, visibly, nor to reign in Jerusalem, oa “2 
literally, but I am quite sure of the final triumph of God and of his ns 
Kingdom in the universe, on this and every other inhabited planet. pane 
I believe the wages of sin is death—or spiritual separation from mae 
God. I believe in the fact of hell as self-exclusion from the Father’s |" 
heart and home, here or hereafter. I believe it lasts as long—and only di 
as long—as God is excluded from man’s life. But while it lasts I be- - 
lieve it is an awful fact—awful beyond the utmost description of any ca 
genius to describe, whether Dante, or Milton, or Poe, or Dostoievsky. an 
But if God is love in a moral universe, hell, or self-exclusion from eS 
God, is not everlasting. I believe in no monotonous, static heaven, | °° - 
, g , , . 
in no permanent hell, no eternal punishment and in no personal se 
devil, in a dualistic sense with a divided or limited sovereignty of God, 
although I believe there are still, unfortunately, many evil spirits in 
God’s spiritual universe. In the brief span of man’s little life, I do lb 
not believe finite sin merits infinite punishment. And an all-loving | jt cor 
God could not eternally torture helpless sinners. If he did so he | on m 
would be infinitely worse than Hitler who revived his victims to tor- | belie 
ture them for a few brief days. God 
There is no death. When we leave this outworn body the transi- | now. 
tion of passing through the portal to the larger and better life beyond | and ¢ 
does not end the eternal grace of God. He is equally the God of all | [hay 
grace before and after death. I have and I need an infallible God, | of al] 
who is Love. I have and I need no infallible Book. Ina rational | not d 
universe a Book, for which infallibility is claimed, which teaches | neve; 
eternal punishment, will inevitably create rebels like Shelley who | pot g; 
cries: eager 
‘Is there a God? Ay, an almighty God, fight, 
And vengeful as almighty.” ond a 
I find myself in far deeper sympathy with Shelley and a host of | Relat 
his fellow rebels in all the centuries than with a harsh fundamentalist | have | 
such as took the chair at my lecture on Gandhi in India and then tried | huma 
to have all my meetings cancelled all over India because I did not § but “ 
believe that Gandhi must burn in an everlasting scriptural hell.** — 
18 I had told him privately that I believed that Gandhi was among God’s “other sheep not . 160, 
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It will be counted by some of the orthodox as my final heresy if 
I say that I rejoice that Nels Ferré and Karl Barth—neither of whom 
has yet a closed system or a closed mind—“seem to be turning to a 
universalist doctrine that in the end all are saved.” * I am aware 
that men have been put to death in the Spanish Inquisition—and in 
Protestant inquisitions—for heresies less than this. But have there 
not been enough disgraceful tortures, deaths, and atrocities in the 
name of orthodox religion? 

If God is love, if it is not his will that any should perish, if Christ 
died for the ungodly, given all power, all time, and all eternity, 
may it not be literally true that: ‘““We have our hope set on the living 
God, who is the Saviour of all men, especially of those who believe” 
(I Tim. 4: 10)? There are many passages contradictory to this, but 
so there are contradictory passages on almost all other essential doc- 
trines. In any case I hold this hope. 


VI 


I believe the Bible is the record of God’s revelation to man. ‘That 
it contains for me that revelation is evidenced by the worn-out Bibles 
on my desk. With John Robinson, the Pilgrim of the Mayflower, I 
believe that yet more light is to break forth from God's holy Word. 
God has many things to say to each of us, but we cannot hear them 
now. ‘There it not one of us but is crude and imperfect in character 
and equally so in cultural development. Iam ashamed of much that 
I have done; I am more ashamed of what I have left undone; but most 
of all 1 am ashamed of what I am, at eighty-two years of age. Yet lam 
not discouraged. All this is but the first round of the fight. I have 
never been knocked out, and I shall live to fight another day. I can- 
not say: “I have fought the good fight; thenceforth a crown.”” But 
eagerly I expect to enter the second round of a far more strenuous 
fight, not for “‘one world’’—our one little earth—but for one mighty 
and expanding universe, in the glory of going on and yet to be. 
Relative to this larger life beyond, most of our experiences to date 
have been limited. But far beyond the feeble first beginnings of our 
human attainments up to the present, all our experiences together are 
but “the dim outskirts of God’s ways.’ What no eye has seen, no 

14 Daniel Day Williams, What Present Day Theologians are Thinking (Harpers, 1952), 


p. 118. My own evidence for this hope is stated in part in You Will Survive After Death 
p. 160. 
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ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived, God has in preparation for 
those who love him. 


I have no closed system but I must end, as I began, with my surest 
most central and certain conviction: “I believe God.”” With Isaac 
Newton I still feel that I have been “like a boy playing on the sea- 
shore . . . while the great ocean of truth lay all undiscoverd before 
me.” “Now I know in part,” yet “J know him whom I have believed 
and I am sure” of the future. Iam assured of the future because in 
the past he has faithfully—yes literally and almost miraculously—kept 
his promise for body, mind, and soul, and I can trust him in the great 
beyond in time and eternity: ““My God will supply every need of yours 
according to his riches in glory in Christ Jesus’—and every need of 
every one in the whole expanding universe, to which he is adequate. 





THE GROUP DYNAMICS MOVEMENT 
AND THE CHURCH 


By THEropore O. WEDEL 


the “Group Dynamics Movement”’ is penetrating the educa- 

tional scene of America on all levels. The business world 
has discovered it, as have civic and community leaders and the Armed 
Forces. ‘The history of the movement can be briefly summarized. 
Under the inspiration of Kurt Lewin, a social scientist of note who 
came to this country from Germany during the Hitler era, an Insti- 
tute in Group Dynamics was founded in the 1940's at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. It has since moved to the University 
of Michigan, and its staff is serving as consultants in the solution of 
community problems all over the land. To implement genuine re- 
search in this new science—the study of group life—the Institute, with 
auxiliary sponsors, established six years ago a Laboratory in Group 
Dynamics at Bethel, Maine, where, during the summer months, those 
interested in the movement have subjected themselves to research 
disciplines. 

What follows is a brief evaluation of the Group Dynamics Move- 
ment by one of the participants in the Bethel (Maine) Laboratory. 
During the summer of 1949, I was a lone clergyman among one hun- 
dred and fifty representatives of secular callings; in succeeding sum- 
mers the number of clergy attending the Laboratory has rapidly 
multiplied. 


U: DER the sponsorship of the National Education Association 


I 


Authoritative literature on the movement is as yet scanty. It 
lives on pamphlets and the informality of the mimeograph machine. 
The best account of it for Church leaders that is known to me is a 
chapter in Roads to Agreement by Stuart Chase (Harpers, 1951)—a 
book which clergy should not pass by. 

No elaborate exposition of the objective of the movement is needed 
for a grasp of its meaning. Its purpose is—very simply, and even 
naively—the scientific study of “group life’’ wherever and whenever 
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found. The following pages, though in the form of a plea that the 
Churches should go to school to our secular friends, will give glimpses 
of the movement’s experimental explorations and will try to convince 
the reader of their significance for the educational task of the Church. 

A brief description, however, of what happened to us at the Bethel 
Laboratory may be helpful. The conference was, first of all, divided 
into small groups, averaging eighteen in number. ‘Trainers were as- 
signed to each group, but their role was largely one of silence, broken 
only by occasional warnings and general service as consultants. ‘The 
group was on its own. Seated around an oval table for hours each 
day for three weeks, the group was given no agenda except the single 
directive: ‘‘Become a group!”’ 

This “becoming” began with chaos. We were on an open sea with 
no port on the horizon. Egotistic speech-making alternated with 
equally egotistic withdrawal. Tempers rose. A Napoleon or two 
attempted to take over. But all this floundering resulted in the 
gradual emergence of a corporate “‘body,’”’ with an esprit de corps, 
competent to tame its Napoleons, heal inferiority feelings, give status 
and vocation to the least gifted, and win every member to a surrender, 
partially at least, of his egocentricity to an overarching mystical cor- 
porateness. Few of those attending would refuse to describe the 
experience as a minor, undreamt of, miracle. 

Alongside this more intimate discipline, the conference introduced 
us, in classroom sessions, to many new educational and leadership 
techniques, all pointing toward the stimulation, in our democratic 
community life, of participation and personal involvement. Detailed 
description of all of these techniques would lead this essay too far 
afield, so I limit myself to the one which a Group Dynamics enthusiast 
is most likely to use frequently and which is proving extraordinarily 
useful. I have employed it myself, since my Laboratory experience, 
hundreds of times. I can testify that it fits neatly into Church life. 

The device is called the “buzz group,” or the “huddle group.” A 
hundred people, let us say, are met for a lecture or a discussion. 
Before the lecture, or at its close, when this seems more appropriate, 
the presiding officer divides the hundred present into small groups of 
not more than five or six. (This can be done even in a classroom or a 
church with anchored chairs or pews by asking three people in one 
row to face about so as to “huddle” with three in the row behind.) A 
question is proposed by the lecturer or chairman, and ten minutes 
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is allotted for discussion. After the “‘buzz’’ period, each small group, 
or a selected number, reports to the chairman. Genuinely aroused 
interest is an almost inevitable result. 

The value of the device ought to be obvious. Every one present 
has shared. There are noorphans. Neither experts or cranks have 
had a monopoly of prophesying—least of all the lecturer himself. 
Experience with this simple technique will easily prove that, in a 
group of not more than five or six, everybody participates. The shy 
are thawed out and the voluble are compelled to listen. Corporate- 
ness is brought to birth, as if by a bit of magic. 


II 


“The children of this world are in their generation wiser than the 
children of light.’’ ‘This verse of the New Testament must occur to 
many of those who, like myself, have enjoyed the privilege of intimate 
contact with the Group Dynamics Movement. Here are social sci- 
entists devoting themselves to the cause of a better community life 
in our secular democracy and to better educational methods in our 
schools who are disclosing to the leadership of the Churches oppor- 
tunities and insights which the Church has always had in her pos- 
session, but which have often lain fallow and unused. 

It should be said at the outset, of course, that, secular though this 
movement may be, it is not—or not yet—precisely a rival of religion. 
It may merely, on its own level of insight, be doing a better job and 
may be pointing the way to neglected opportunities in Christian 
community life. It was, nevertheless, for me a humilating experi- 
ence during my own stay at the Group Development Laboratory to 
hear repeated many times, “This is the greatest religious experience 
of my life.” Clearly these new disciples of Group Dynamics had 
failed to find in their Church contacts the satisfactions which the 
Church, when true to her nature, should have offered them in abun- 
dance and which can meet human needs far more basic than any for 
which even the best secular movements can provide a cure. 

Group Dynamics has as its aim the study of group experiences. 
We are living in an age when the necessity of community, of the 
group, of a life of fellowship and of belonging, is being rediscovered as 
a fundamental need of men and women. We are tired of being in- 
dividualists—in our secular activities, first of all, but also in religion. 
We are opening our eyes to the fact that a person is something more 
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than an isolated individual, or, by way of paradox, merely a human 
atom, lost in a collective. And if it should be true that the contem- 
porary Church has also fostered fellowship-starved individualism or 
merely membership in an impersonal collective, though this devote 
itself to pious exercises, the problem of reviving community ought to 
be for the Church a major concern. 

One result emerging from this contemporary interest in life in 
community is, as already suggested, a rediscovery of what it means to 
bea person. It has been tempting in the recent past to equate person 
and individual, and to think of community as a by-product of personal 
life. Person first, community second; individual Christian first, the 
Church a voluntary association of converted individuals. ‘The order 
may need reversal. We are not, as individual members of the human 
species, automatically persons. We become persons in community. 
‘No personal being,” says Paul Tillich, “exists without communal 
being. The person as the fully developed, individual self is im- 
possible without other developed selves. If he did not meet the 
resistance of other selves, every self would try to make himself ab- 
solute. But the resistance of the other selves is unconditional. One 
individual can conquer the entire world of objects, but he cannot 
conquer another person without destroying him as a person. The 
individual discovers himself through this resistance. If he does not 
want to destroy the other person, he must enter into communion with 
him. In the resistance of the other person, the person is born. 
Therefore, there is no person without an encounter with other per- 
sons. Persons can grow only in the communion of personal en- 
counter.” * 

Tillich is here summarizing what an increasing number of writers 
of our time are also stressing—probably none more persuasively than 
Martin Buber, whose J And Thou and Between Man And Man are 
being increasingly accepted as classics. The very titles of Buber’s 
astoundingly influential volumes convey a clue to his thesis. “All 
real life is meeting.” “Individuality makes its appearance by being 
differentiated from other individualities. A person makes his ap- 


x9 


pearance by entering into relation with other persons.” * Buber 


1Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. 1, pages 176-7 (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1951). Italics mine. 

2 Martin Buber, J And Thou, Tr. by Ronald Gregor Smith (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1937), pages 11, 62. Buber’s discovery of the primary importance of the Thou in human 
consciousness, which Buber himself traces back to the philosopher Feuerbach, has been 
called “the Copernican revolution of modern thought” and “an elemental happening which 
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analyzes the distinction between our relation to things and our re- 
lation to persons. The first he calls the primary word I-It; the second 
the primary word J-Thou. How tempting to limit one’s meeting 
with another person by treating that person as an Jt and not as Thou! 
A person turns into a thing. It is equally difficult to face one self as 
a real responsible person and not as merely an /t, selling itself on the 
market of commercial or social success. Nor is modern collectivism, 
or even the sociality of the country club or cocktail bar yet “‘real life 
as meeting.’ Responsibility for the “I’’ is all too casually surrendered 
to a mass or crowd. The “I” is absorbed. Hence only “man with 
man” can lead to true personal, responsible human living. Buber 
crowns his analysis by pointing to man’s encounter with God as the 
one inescapable J-Thou relationship. God is the one Thou who 
never, when truly met, becomes an Jt. He is the “I am that I am” of 
Biblical revelation whom Moses encountered in the epiphany of the 
burning bush (Exod. 3: 14) and whom man can never escape. 

A full review of Martin Buber’s epoch-making studies in human 
relationships is, however, not the purpose of this essay, though no 
better introduction to the significance of group experience could be 
recommended. 


III 


The Group Dynamics movement, we have said, is devoted to a 
study of group experience. But the word “group” is ambiguous. It 
can describe anything from a mob to what the New Testament has in 
mind when it speaks of “two or three gathered together” in a fellow- 
ship of common loyalty to a transcendent deity. The concept of 
“group,” as the Group Dynamics Movement conceives it, lies some- 
where between these extremes. A criticism could be leveled at the 
movement for vagueness of concept and for the possibly naive assump- 
tion that in the group experiences normal in our American democ- 
racy fundamental loyalties to ethical ends can still be sufficiently taken 
for granted so that basic questions as to whether a group serves God 
or devil need not be raised. But before entering upon critical ap- 
praisal of the movement, a prior question may have occurred to the 
reader—a question tentatively touched on in an earlier paragraph 
but not there given due weight. ‘Why should the Church turn to a 


is just as rich in consequences as the idealist discovery of the I” and “is bound to lead to a 
new beginning of European thought, pointing beyond the Cartesian contribution to modern 
philosophy.” Quoted from an essay by Karl Heim in Martin Buber’s Between Man And Man 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1947), page 148, 
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secular movement for help in understanding herself as life in com- 
munity? Should not the direction of search be reversed—secular 
leadership turning to the Church as model and guide? Is not the 
Church, by one of its basic definitions, a fellowship—the Fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit, no less? And has not the Church practised life 
in fellowship for two thousand years so that she, not secular scientists, 
can claim expert knowledge?” 

In principle, this is no doubt true. Western secularism still lives 
on its Christian capital. The average group experience of Ameri- 
cans, to name no others, can still take respect of person and a mini- 
mum at least of fraternal concern for neighbor for granted. The 
Church has been the seed-plot of our community spirit and of our 
democratic communal traditions. But the rise in recent generations 
of purely secular fellowships, no longer conscious of their debt to the 
Church, and yet apparently satisfying needs which the Churches do 
not meet, may indicate that the Church has surrendered some at least 
of her rights and lost some at least of her powers. Secular fellowships 
have become rival “churches.” They may be used of God to call 
the Church into judgment. 

This is not the place for an extended indictment of the contem- 
porary Church. Yet anyone in the least familiar with the current 
literature of self-examination on our religious book shelves can testify 
that on few issues is the conscience of the Churches more stirred 
today than on that of its loss of the note of fellowship, of a common 
life in the Body of Christ, of social witness, and social unity. In- 
dividualist pietism has seemingly replaced brotherliness in both Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant Church life, and voices of prophecy are 
being heard in both traditions, calling us to repentance. 

The liturgical movements active throughout Christendom all have 
as one of their aims the revival of lay participation in worship and the 
breaking down of walls between isolated ministry and isolated people. 
But the revolt against our atomized community life in the Churches 
goes even deeper. We turn to the picture of the Church fellowship 
of New Testament times and confess that somehow our institution- 
alized Churches (again both Catholic and Protestant) offer little that 
resembles such group experience and lay participation. ‘When ye 
come together,” so St. Paul describes one of these New Testament 
meetings of Christians, “everyone of you hath a psalm, hath a doc- 
trine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpretation. . . . 
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Covet to prophesy, and forbid not to speak with tongues” (I Cor. 14: 
26, 39). When have we seen anything like this? Every one a psalm 
or doctrine? ‘‘Everyone’’ has nothing of the sort. We may, every- 
one, bring into the church service an individual rosary (if we are 
Roman Catholics), or an individual prayer book or book of devotion 
and fill silences with private religious exercises. But otherwise we 
do not participate except in hymn singing and occasional chorus 
prayer or confession. ‘The “‘offering’’ is, or can be, a notable ex- 
ception, as there are exceptions in the more primitivistic Church life 
of some Pentecostal sects. Yet our minimal participations go but a 
little way toward such full sharing in fellowship activity as the 
apostle describes. 

When it comes to social witness as a unified people of God to 
secular life outside our formal worship services, we are in even worse 
plight. In urban environment, we hardly know one another except 
as anonymous sharers in a formalized worship act. ‘The very word 
“parish” (par-oikia—a neighborhood) frequently has little meaning. 
Our next-door neighbor worships in the Methodist Church a mile 
north, while we attend the Episcopal Church two miles south. We 
meet our neighbors on the level of gossip, or of talk on the weather, 
or of quarrelling about property rights, but we do not bring these 
concerns of neighborliness into a common meeting with God where 
we can submit them to the joy of repentance and forgiveness. Even 
as members of a single denomination we frequently choose our place 
of worship not on a basis of geographical parish boundaries, but be- 
cause of individualist liturgical preference or because ‘“‘we like the 
Reverend Mr. Blank.’”’ Ours are coterie churches. At times they could 
even be called religious “‘clubs.’’ Proof of the latter indictment 
could consist in the fact that we are often tempted to place social re- 
quirements for church membership above repentance and baptism. 

One of the most stimulating books of recent years which voices an 
indictment against the contemporary fellowship-starved Church is 
Revolution in a City Parish by Abbé Michonneau. ‘The author is 
a Roman Catholic priest in Paris. We who are not of Rome can, 
perhaps, boast of escaping some of the Abbé’s strictures, but not, alas, 
forlong. Weare placed under judgment also. I quote a passage in 
which the Abbé describes a typical Romanist congregation: 


“What is the worth, as Christians, of this crowd that we see in 
church? Do they love one another? Are they a unified element of 
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the community? Do they even know one another? Once out of 
the church, what ideas will they exchange, what influence on one 
another will they have? Do they have the idea of belonging to one 
and the same living Body, of being members of one another? Has 
the ceremony they have just come away from united their minds and 
hearts in the one, identical hope and thought? Do they go out with 
the burning desire of making Christ fill their lives and of seeing him 
reign in their environment? Did they come to fulfil an obligation 
for their own salvation, or did they come to strengthen and feed a life 
which they want to spread? What kind of an example are they going 
to be to the great mass of indifferent souls among whom they live? 
Will they be a family recognized for its charity, loyalty, faith in 
Christ, confidence, joy, courage under hardships? Or will they be 
pretty much like everyone else around them, except for a weekly habit 
peculiar tothem? When others look at this band of the faithful, will 
they have a mind to become Christian? Is it not more often just 
the opposite—‘If that is being Christian! No thanks. Not for 
me!!’ 5 
The picture of the contemporary Church need not be all black, 
of course. Many tokens of revival of communal Christian living can 
be cited to balance a critical view. My objective at the moment is 
merely to plead for willingness on the part of Church leaders to sub- 
mit to lessons we can learn from our secular friends. If group ex- 
perience of some kind is an essential note of life in the Church, all 
insight into the nature of that experience, from whatever source, 
ought to be welcomed. Pastoral counselling with individuals is 
profiting greatly from the wisdom brought into the Church by psychi- 
atric science and depth psychology. We do not need to become 
Freudians to learn something from Sigmund Freud. The Group 
Dynamics Movement, to cite just one example in that field of re- 
search, can give experimental proof of the literally enormous effect 
upon personal maturing of such experiences, only to be found in life 
in community, as participation, acceptance, endurance of rejection, 
respect for minority opinion, submission to corporate discipline, and 
to objective evaluation of our individual character traits, discovery 
of hitherto unused and even unsuspected socially useful talents, and 
many more. ‘Transfer the scene from secular or religiously neutral 
group life to that of “Church,” and parallels leap to the eye. 

When St. Paul—to refer again to his Corinthian letter and its vivid 
description of an early Christian parish meeting—lays down rules of 


3 Abbé Michonneau, Revolution in a City Parish (The Newman Press: Westminster, Md., 
1950), pages 20-21. 
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procedure, he is writing a manual in Group Dynamics. For example: 
“Let the prophets speak two or three, and let the other judge. If 
any thing be revealed to another that sitteth by, let the first hold his 
peace” (I Cor. 14: 29, 30). A church meeting in Corinth evidently 
wrestled with a problem which has confronted every assembly in 
which free speech is permitted from that day to this: What does a 
chairman do with the “regular speakers” who monopolize the dis- 
cussion? The fourth chapter of St. Paul’s Ephesian letter, in turn, 
gives a priceless picture of Christian community living on a level of 
brotherliness and mutual sharing which could make a secular social 
scientist gasp. “Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamour, and evil speaking, be put away from you, with all malice: 
And be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you” (Eph. 4: 31, 32). 

The Church, it should be made clear at once, lays claim to powers, 
latent if not always used, for creating a communal life of charity which 
are not found outside her borders. The Church defines herself as 
Body of Christ and Fellowship of the Holy Spirit. God, as third 
Person of the Trinity, makes his abode in the Church. Under a strict 
interpretation of Christian doctrine, therefore, comparison between 
corporate life in the Church and in any secular grouping or fellow- 
ship is not warranted. Our social scientists, at least when they are 
scientists and not at the same time theologians, do not write mono- 
graphs on the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. Nor do they refer man 
offhand to divine grace for a solution of his interpersonal problems. 
They may speak of acceptance, but not of forgiveness; of unsocial 
behavior, but not of sin against God. 

Yet granted that the utter uniqueness of “Church” as over against 
any comparable social phenomenon must be steadily kept in mind, 
analogies between the Church and group life outside the Church can 
prove helpful. Analogy has an honorable place in the history of 
theology. Jesus employed the method of parables boldly. ‘The 
kingdom of heaven is like” . . . and then follow pictorially vivid 
scenes of ordinary Palestinian culture, at times ethically shocking. 


IV 


Few words have received heavier underscoring in scientific study 
of group experience than the word “participation.” The value of 
participation in any social endeavor may seem obvious. Yet its im- 
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portance, in promoting personal maturing, needs to be experienced 
in laboratory testing to be fully appreciated. It is literally amazing 
in how few decisions that are asked of us in our lives we are partici- 
pants in the authority which does the asking. Parents, teachers, the 
office “boss,” the factory system, even the Church with its ministry— 
all exercise authority over us. We are free to obey or rebel, no 
doubt, but how seldom are we participants in formulating the con- 
tent, or the what, of the decision to which we are to give consent or 
refusal. Our value as servants of a cause or institution may receive 
exaltation. We may, in the commercial community, be paid high wages 
(even slaves at times brought a high price in the slave market). But 
we are often mere impersonal pawns on an authoritarian chessboard. 
Real life, however, should be personal, not impersonal, encounter. 
Hence when authoritarianism is surrendered and participation in 
formulating the decisions to which we are to give consent is invited, 
a kind of miracle happens. The “person” is born. Our opinion 
counts, as well as our vote or our loyalty. I-Thou relationships be- 
come possible, replacing “‘Authority-It’” encounter. Status and hu- 
man dignity are gifts of participation. 

Are there dangers in authoritarian surrender? Yes, of course. 
Participation soon runs into the necessity of limits and boundaries 
to freedom. Social chaos is a possibility. All human life is under 
authority—the authority of natural and revealed law, as also of the 
wisdom of science and of tradition. Authoritarianism needs to be 
distinguished from it. Inthe Church, obviously, no democracy, even 
of saints, can replace the authority of God, or of the Ten Command- 
ments, or of the Gospel. But there are, even in a community of 
Christians, large areas in which we are left free. Surely a Woman’s 
Guild in a parish might be given the privilege of participation in the 
life of God’s people beyond deciding whether ham or chicken is to 
be on the menu of the next parish supper! 

Laboratory testing of group experience which boldly tries permis- 
sive freedom can prove that dangers are easily exaggerated. A group 
conscientiously permissive—granted it be under an ultimate law of 
limits to freedom—may discover that what are known as “Quaker” or 
unanimous decisions are a normal result. It is easy, for example, for 
the majority in a group to discover a triumph for its opinion by a 
rapidly secured majority vote. To permit minority opinion full 
voice, involving at times long painful listening to folly or even hos- 
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tility, looks like a waste of time. It may even endanger the prevailing 
of the right. But let a group try permissive methods and it may 
receive a surprise. 

Men and women hunger for status and acknowledgment of their 
worth as individuals more than for victory of an opinion. They may 
champion a wrong or partial view precisely for the sake of receiving 
notice as persons in place of being mere voting fodder in a collective. 
If they discover that they are given dignity as persons, are listened to, 
are accorded the privileges of belonging, despite their hostility, grati- 
tude for this grace may soon replace the hostility and the stubborn 
prejudice. Listening to reason—the matured reason of the majority, 
let us assume—is no longer an indignity. 

Participation, as a matter of fact, is only one of many concepts 
whose significance careful observation of group experience can under- 
score. Related to it, and in part corollaries or parallels, are those of 
“acceptance” and “‘rejection.” We do not, of course, need a gospel 
of Group Dynamics to inform us of their importance. One is 
tempted, in fact, in religious discourse, to substitute for them at once 
the more hallowed concepts of forgiveness and judgment, of grace and 
law, of mercy and wrath. Yet here again, scientific study of group 
behavior, granted that it takes place without immediate reference to 
Biblical categories, can bring rich insights. Our Biblical vocabulary 
has become shopworn. It may receive new meaning by way of 
analogies taken from secular experience. Acceptance means life; 
rejection means death. Even a staged experiment results in incon- 
trovertible proof. 

A laboratory group, for example, forms an experimental circle. 
Several members, not informed of what is to happen, are sent out 
of the room. The circle is instructed, before the absent are read- 
mitted, to accept one or more, to reject the others. Acceptance can 
take no more active form than praise of an opinion, be it ever so 
foolish; rejection the form of group derision. ‘The effect upon the 
victim of rejection is well nigh catastrophic! It may take days of re- 
assurance that “‘it was all fiction and experiment” to remove the 
stigma of disgrace. And it was only play-acting! Transfer this 
insight to real life, and it yields a conscience sensitive to what happens 
to people in our communal dealings with one another. The effects 
of acceptance and rejection penetrate to the deep core of personality. 
They connote salvation or damnation. No committee chairman, no 
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teacher, no minister, who has participated in such a laboratory scene, 
will ever again indulge in sarcastic rejection of even the most foolish 
opinion of pupil or group member without being halted in his tracks. 
The false or foolish opinion may, after full discussion, deserve rejec- 
tion. It may even deserve the name of heresy and warrant cor- 
porate condemnation. But opposition to an opinion need involve no 
heaping of indignities upon an honest proponent of the wrong view. 









V 






One overarching conclusion which a laboratory group experience 
implants deeply in the consciousness of an observer deserves some dis- 
cussion. This is the realization, often striking the observer with 
surprise, of the enormous power latent in a group, provided it has 
achieved maturity and unity of purpose. The word “dynamics” 
which is joined with the word “group” in the name given to the move- 
ment which sponsors this new scientific research project, is not out 
of place, for dynamics means power. 

The total community of nation or tribe has powers over its mem- 
bers of life or death. Every fractional community shares in these 
powers. Acceptance or rejection, as already pointed out, can be 
equated with life or death in the realm of personal relationships. 
Every group in which acceptance touches depth of personality has 
powers of healing personality neuroses. The timid can be given 
courage. The shy and tongue-tied can receive the gift of speech (one 
thinks of the “gift of tongues’ widespread in the Church of the New 
Testament). Buried talents can be brought out into the open and 
made socially useful. Even confessed ignorance can induce the 
learned members of a group to develop pedagogic sharing of their 
educational privileges. 

This group dynamism, it must be pointed out, is not a monopoly 
of “good” groups. Community life under the domination of evil or 
neutral spirits possesses this power also. ‘The Nazi youth movement 
had it, as do the Communist cells flourishing around the world today. 
A labor union “local,” in which participation in decision-making 
thrives, transforms a factory “hand” into a person. It consequently 
wins a loyalty denied to an impersonal industrial corporation, even 
if the latter should offer as bribes to loyalty benefits far exceeding 
those which the labor union can provide. 
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If our attention now turns to the Church, we are aware that it 
clearly faces rivals in its appeal for the souls of men. It has no 
monopoly of “spiritual’’ power. Every group solidarity has at work 
within it an esprit de corps, an empowering corporate spirit. It is 
this which molds the members into the pattern set by the community. 
It is this which imparts strength to the individual for corporately as- 
signed tasks, heals hurts, comforts (strengthens) the weak-hearted. 
Group dynamism can serve good or evil causes. Rival dynamisms 
confront each other. Insight into the miracle-working powers of 
group solidarity can give meaning to the New Testament description 


F of the Church’s struggle against the demonic forces arrayed against 
F it in the ancient world—among them “‘the spirit that now worketh in 
, the children of disobedience” (Eph. 2: 2). Our battle, says this same 
7 Epistle, is “not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
| against powers, against the rules of the darkness of this world, against 
: spiritual wickedness in high places” (Eph. 6: 12). 
” Into the complexity of New Testament cosmology and its ac- 
companying picture of angelic powers we cannot enter here, though 
- it may be said in passing that the study of group dynamics may throw 
o much light upon this puzzling area of New Testament doctrine. Suf- 
a ficient for our purpose may be allusion to the fact that Church and 
a Holy Spirit are also twin phenomena in the story of the Pentecostal 
event and its sequels. “The Holy Spirit, whatever be his working in 
- nature or the secular world, is the peculiar source of power imparted 
sia to the Christian community. The individual Christian receives the 
ae gifts of this empowering Spirit at baptism, when he is incorporated 
- into the fellowship which is Christ’s ‘‘body,” and of which the Spirit 
me is, as it were, the soul. ‘The Spirit is power. St. Paul speaks of “‘the 
- exceeding greatness of his power [dynamics, in the Greek] to us-ward 
who believe, according to the working of his mighty power” (Eph. 1: 
oly 19). Ifconsequently in the communal life of the Pentecostal fellow- 
- ship, we look for analogies to the powers latent in group solidarities 
ent outside the Church, or alongside the Church, or appearing as demonic 
ay. rivals of the Church, we are clearly not disappointed. Here these 
ing powers are in the service of the Church’s Lord, not of “the Prince 
itly of this world” (John 14: 30) or of a mere human idealism. Further- 
ven more, here these powers can perform the true miracles of healing, of 
ing forgiveness (acceptance), of giving strength to the weak, of “charity 


which seeketh not its own,” for which the heart of man, in his loneli- 
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ness, hungers and thirsts. No secular group power, even when it 
lives on derivative Christian grace and is, as in our western demo- 
cratic social order, not yet under the rule of the demonic, can touch 
more than a fringe of human need. It breaks under the strain. 
This limit of its power the Group Dynamics Movement has still to 
learn. When this movement turns into a cult assuming the role of 
savior of our deeply seated social ills, it must, by Christians, be 
placed under judgment. 

But the Church in her turn can heed a voice of judgment. _Pietistic 
individualism, on either Catholic or Protestant soil, did not reveal its 
weakness in days when the average Christian was still surrounded by 
a settled community life in village or small town, nourished by the 
charity of the Gospel. ‘The powers of the Holy Spirit performed 
their healing and strengthening tasks in the Christian family (often 
large) and in the closely knit Christian community throughout the 
week, and were not dependent for finding avenues of expression 
solely upon a formalized worship on Sunday. The latter could be 
safely formalized and did not need to revert to the primitive fellow- 
ship meeting of the Church of New Testament times. 

Our problem today is the reverse of that confronting our fore- 
fathers. For us the problem consists in recreating, within and along- 
side the Church’s institutional activities, the Christian community 
which formerly could be taken for granted and which once was the 
soil in which Christian charity and Christian neighborliness could 
bring to men and women the gift of “the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God,” (Rom. 8: 21)—one in which there appears the “‘for- 
bearing one another in love’’ (Eph. 4: 2), and in which we “‘make love 
our aim and earnestly desire the spiritual gifts, especially that we may 
prophesy” (I Cor. 14: 1, paraphrased). 




























THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


By Hucu T. Kerr, Jr. 


SOME FACTS AND FIGURES 


Readers and subscribers may be interested on the occasion of our 
tenth anniversary to have a brief statistical report of certain facts and 
figures relating to THEOLoGy Topay. ‘The circulation and distribu- 
tion of the journal have steadily increased through the years. Begun 
during the War (April, 1944) and in the midst of a paper shortage, 
we felt that an initial subscription list of 1,500 would warrant the 
beginning of publication. The first issue was set for 3,000 copies, 
and within a short time an additional 500 copies were needed. At 
the present time nearly 5,000 copies are mailed out from the Lancas- 
ter Press, and this figure we believe represents the largest circulation 
of any religious quarterly in the world. 

In large measure, the growing circulation of the Review is due 
to the appeal which it has made as an organ of enlightened evangeli- 
calism for our day. For most of our short career and even at the 
present time, we have done a minimum amount of promoting, and 
our publicity and advertizing have been modest indeed. Perhaps 
our best publicity has been the quality of the articles and the word- 
of-mouth recommendations of one person to another. All of the 
editorial work has been done on marginal time, and no one on the 
Editorial Committee receives a salary. The pressures of other obliga- 
tions have had to be considered, but we have been able to keep the 
operating expenses of the quarterly at a minimum while at the same 
time making payment to contributors of articles. 

The geographical spread of THEOLocy Topay is world-wide. It 
goes to every State in the Union and to practically every country 
except Russia. The majority of subscribers live in the United 
States, but about 300 are in Canada, 200 in the British Isles, 150 in 
Europe, 200 in the Far East, 100 in Latin America, and 50 in Africa. 
More than 400 libraries are at present subscribers, and under various 
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auspices bulk shipments totalling 350 go to Chaplains in the Armed 
Services. During the War, under the Literature Program of the 
Church World Service, about 250 copies were sent to Europe and to 
the Philippines and Korea. The Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., sponsors 43 subscriptions to foreign libraries and 
institutions, 45 annual subscriptions to a selected group of teachers in 
colleges and universities in the State of Pennsylvania, and about 150 
complimentary subscriptions to members of the Summer School of 
Religion which the Foundation conducts in Pittsburgh. As far as 
we can judge, the denominational representation of subscribers is as 
diverse as the geographical distribution. While our subscription list 
includes many well-known leaders in Church life, our impression is 
that most of our ministerial subscribers are the working pastors of 
small and medium sized churches in rural, suburban, and metropoli- 
tan centers. 

We are encouraged by such an analysis of facts and figures, but 
we are eager also to extend the range and circulation of the journal 
to include more students, teachers of religion, Bible, and the humani- 
ties in colleges and universities, and interested lay men and women. 
We would be grateful if our subscribers would continue to mention 
THEOLOGY Topay to their friends and associates, and if they will give 
us names and addresses we will be glad to send a sample copy of the 
Review with a brief descriptive brochure to each prospective sub- 
scriber. 





























REPRINTS, TRANSLATIONS, AND BOOKS 


One way to appraise the influence of a journal like THEOLOGY 
Topay is to trace the subsequent use made of articles and other items 
which have appeared in its pages. Our records are not complete, but 
about twenty-five articles have been incorporated as chapters in 
books. A selection of Editorials by John A. Mackay was published 
in book form in both England and America under the title, Chris- 
tianity on the Frontier (1950). Quotations ranging from a sentence 
or two to a page or more have been used in magazines and books too 
numerous to mention. 

Articles and editorials have been reprinted in a great many journals 
of which the following may be mentioned: The World Christian 
Digest, Social Progress, The Christian Century, The Pastor, Presby- 
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terian Life, the Roman Catholic Theology Digest, the Auckland, New 
Zealand, Baptist Church Paper, the Methodist Board of Education 
Adult Teacher, the Dwight Hall, Yale University, Et Veritas, the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., Day by Day, the Church of God Gospel 
Trumpet, the Church of Scotland Annual of the Church Service 
Society, the Toronto Presbyterian Record, the Mennonite Gospel 
Herald. 

Teachers and pastors have reprinted many articles, usually in 
mimeographed form, to be distributed among study groups. We 
know of such reprints being used by Berea College, Carroll College, 
Lehigh University, Colgate University, the University of Michigan, 
Silliman University (Philippines), the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
World Council of Christian Education, St. Stephen’s Church, Hawaii. 

Articles and editorials have been translated into a number of 
foreign languages. The following journals and agencies have car- 
ried one or more such translations: Oekumenische Centrale (Frank- 
fort), Evangelische Welt (Bethel b. Bielefeld), La Idea (Montevideo), 
Cuadernos Teologicos (Buenos Aires), Evangelische Theologie 
(Munich), Tro och Liv (Stockholm), Theologische Rundschau 
(Tiibingen), Verbum Caro (Lucerne). 


A TEN-YEAR THEOLOGICAL INDEX 


In place of the usual annual index, which has appeared regularly 
in the January issue, we have prepared for this anniversary number 
a ten-year cumulative index. Quantitatively speaking, the size and 
length of this index make an impressive record. In forty quarterly 
issues, for example, there have been more than 250 articles, more 
than 500 book reviews, 80 editorials, and a considerable variety of 
notes, comments, and miscellaneous items. 

An index is, of course, not ordinarily regarded as something to 
read; it has value only as a reference guide, and we are aware that 
this ten-year accumulation of statistical information will be most 
useful for libraries and those who wish to “look up” an article or 
a book review. And yet it is also true that such an index is a factual, 
if a somewhat skeletal, outline of what THEOLocy Topay has been 
saying for the decade since it was inaugurated. In addition, we 
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would like to think that it faithfully reflects the events, the person- 
alities, the attitudes, and the ideologies of the past decade which have 
been significant and “‘newsworthy” in the best sense for understanding 
“The Life of Man in the Light of God.” 

What has been happening these past ten years in the world, in 
the Church, and in Biblical and theological thinking? In the world, 
surely, we have had tribulation. When THEoLocy Topay began 
publication, World War II was unquestionably the big event. Vic- 
tory was in sight, but the world everywhere was shaken, and the 
aftermath of war brought insecurity, fear, and distrust. 

Significantly, the development of atomic energy was associated 
in men’s minds with apocalyptic destruction rather than the possible 
contribution of the physical sciences to the welware of mankind. 
Soviet Russia, which had been hailed by the West as an ally against 
fascist tyranny, soon became a tryant in its own right, and the world 
was split into East and West. ‘The creation of the United Nations 
Organization was a practical and ambitious gesture and still our 
best, if slender, hope for world peace, but again significantly, skep- 
ticism and even cynicism have characterized the attitude of many to 
the U.N., a contrast, for those who remember, to the general en- 
thusiasm which greeted the formation of the old League of Nations. 
We are perhaps more realistic, but we are also more perplexed and 
frustrated. 

The United States has been thrust into world prominence, Russia 
has sought it, the older glories of the British Empire and of France 
have been eclipsed. “The Korean war is still ambiguous and cannot 
be self-contained. It is a symptom of what is happening everywhere 
in Asia, in the Near East, and in Africa. In these areas of the world, 
“the patient East,’”’ “the fertile Crescent,’ “the dark Continent,” 
the seething millions which the Western world has long sought to 
educate and enlighten are suddenly stirring and awakening, perhaps 
—as many believe—to threaten the very civilization that roused them 
from slumber. Some one has said, “Go to Europe if you want to 
know what is happening today, go to Asia if you want to know what 
will happen tomorrow, go to Africa if you want to know what will 
happen the day after tomorrow.” The world picture is not today, 
nor has it ever been, completely overcast with shadows, but a deep 
gloom and an anxious apprehension mark our decade as a “time of 


troubles.” 
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It is inevitable that the Church and Biblical and theological 
studies reflect the times in which we live. The Church in many 
lands is under a cloud or, at best, underground. We have been 
accustomed to speak of “crisis” theology, and today we hear much 
of “existential” thinking. Yet there is a striking contrast between 
the Church and the world which this past decade discloses. It is 
during the last ten years, for example, that the World Council of 
Churches has come into being. To be sure, there are still tensions 
and divisions in the Church, and there are many who fear the 
bureaucratic possibilities of the World Council—yet the fact remains 
that while the world in so many ways has been splitting and splinter- 
ing its loyalties and resources, the Churches of the world have been 
drawing together in unity of purpose and commitment. 

So, too, in Biblical and theological studies—with all the rivalry and 
antagonisms of competing schools and positions—there is in our day 
more common understanding of the major issues of Biblical and 
theological interpretation than has been the case for generations. 
The hope expressed in the first Editorial of TTHEoLocy Topay that 
the “center’’ become articulate and move out into Biblical and 
theological construction regardless of what was happening on the 
“left” or the “right” has in many ways been realized. There is a 
unity of Biblical and theological emphasis today that cuts straight 
across denominations and geographical lines. 

But what does this mean? Does it mean, as many would like to 
have it, that the Church and the Bible and Christian theology repre- 
sent the only sure cure for the ills of our distraught world; that our 
times show clearly what we dearly want to believe, that “spiritual” 
forces are mightier than world powers? _ Is it possible that the Church 
and the Christian Gospel have untapped resources for the healing of 
the nations? Yes—that is possible. That is our faith. 

Or does it mean something quite different? Does it mean that the 
unity of purpose and conviction evidenced in the Church and in 
Biblical and theological studies is a hollow mockery simply because 
it is over against the disrupted world in which we live? Is the 
Church an asylum, a “sanctuary,” something out of this world, a 
literal Utopia, a “‘nowhere’’? Is this the time, some ask, for the 
World Council of Churches to think about the Christian Hope and 
eschatology? Are Biblical scholars and theologians perhaps only 
talking among themselves? Yes—that, too, is possible. That is why 
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we must be on our guard. That is why we must speak not only 
of the Church but of the Church in the world, not only of the Bible 
but of the Word of God for us, not only of theology but of theology 
today. 










THE STRUCTURE OF THEOLOGY 





If one were to ask what is the most distinctive feature of theological 
thinking during the past ten years, the answer might well be, “the 
preparation of textbooks on doctrine and the construction of systems 
of theology.”” ‘This at least is a fact which deserves some considera- 
tion. Karl Barth, as everyone knows, has set himself the task of 
preparing a monumental Dogmatik. Begun in 1927, the project is 
still in progress after the publication of ten immense individual 
volumes. Emil Brunner, after having completed several large vol- 
umes on specific doctrines, has also turned to the constructing of a 
systematic theology. “Iwo volumes of a proposed three volume series 
have recently appeared. Paul Tillich, at the request of students and 
friends, has begun to put his position into more formal structure, and 
the first of a two volume set has already been published. Nels Ferré, 
in a book on the Christian faith published in 1942, indicated that he, 
too, was devoting himself to “the preparation of a ten-volume Chris- 
tian theology.” 

This is something more than coincidence. These are the “big 
names” in theology today, and these books echo contemporary think- 
ing and will surely influence theological thinking tomorrow. At 
the moment, all of them are unfinished, and it is too early, particu- 
larly in the case of Barth, to estimate or appraise them adequately. 
In addition to these full-scale works, there are numerous smaller 
single volume treatises, such as Gustaf Aulén’s The Faith of the 
Christian Church (1948), and more recently, L. Harold DeWolf’s A 
Theology of the Living Church (1953). 

What is the meaning of this trend? For one thing, it reminds us 
that whenever the Christian faith is brought into question, whenever 
it becomes necessary to defend and proclaim the faith, whenever there 
is widespread doctrinal illiteracy, then there is a need for theological 
re-construction in terms of some structure or system. The history of 
the Church gives many instances of this: the Apologists and Origen 
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in the Early Church, Aquinas and the scholastics in the Middle Ages, 
Calvin and the post-Reformation theologians, Schleiermacher and the 
nineteenth century dogmaticians. During the latter part of the 
nineteenth century in American theology alone, there were at least a 
dozen such systems which our fathers knew so well, such as Hodge, 
Strong, Shedd, Dabney, Miley, Clarke, Stearns, Finney, Smith, etc. 
The first half of the twentieth century, however, was virtually barren 
in the production of such works, and perhaps we are witnessing today 
that “restoration of theology’’ which is felt to be so necessary to 
combat the errors of our times and to give vertebrate structure to the 
proclamation of Christian truth. 

From this point of view, it may be said further that the present 
trend toward massive systems is a sign of the vigor and strength of 
contemporary theology. When faith is forged into a structure, it be- 
comes a valuable weapon in the warfare against error on behalf of the 
cause of truth. To paraphrase a prayer of the late Peter Marshall, 
unless we can say in an orderly and systematic way what the Church 
stands for, we may fall for anything. This has always been the great 
strength of the Roman Catholic Church, and Thomas Aquinas’ 
Summa Theologica is becoming an increasingly important symbol 
of the Roman claim for logical thinking and the organic unity of all 
truth. 

But it must be said that systematic theology can be a weapon which 
we grasp by the blade. Or to change the figure, it can become a 
crutch rather than an Alpine stock; it can become a Maginot Line 
behind which we sit down, comfortable and secure. A system can 
become an impasse, a blind-alley, a dead end. It can become a 
spiritual non-conductor and thus fail precisely in the task it sets out 
to do. History also affords examples of this, and they should warn 
us against an uncritical reliance upon structures and systems of 
thought. 

Is it not curious that Barth, Brunner, Tillich, and others should 
be concerned with systems? Barth has become a herald for our 
age, proclaiming that the Church and its theology must always be 
subject to the judgment of the Word of God and thus in continuous 
process of reformation. Brunner has insisted that Christian truth 
is not “propositional”? but a personal divine-human encounter. 
Tillich says that “methodological imperialism is as dangerous as 
political imperialism.” 
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Now it is clear that the systematizers today are not in the least 
covetous of the kind of Thomistic structure which the Roman Church 
exalts. In fact, it may be said they are not at all interested in system 
as such. ‘They do not advocate a “‘closed’’ but an “open” system. 
But it is at this point that the theologian’s task becomes so difficult. 
We should be deeply grateful for the translation of Christian truth 
into usable structures and systems, but we may also feel uneasy, and 
a little sad, when a prophetic voice is reduced to a tape-recording. 
We cannot do without a system of some sort, but perhaps the perils 
already alluded to might be avoided if we could cut loose from the 
traditional structures and sequences of the past so as not to give the 
impression that the system is important in itself. 

Neither the Apostle Paul, nor Augustine, nor Luther, nor Barth 
himself prior to his Dogmatik felt the need for constructing a system 
of theology. ‘They were nevertheless theologians concerned with 
doctrine. Their approach was not by way of a traditional structure 
or sequence of topics but in terms of the specific issues and problems 
of life with which they were confronted and to which they brought 
the Gospel with its message of judgment and redemption. 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By Etmer G. HomriGHAUSEN 


A DECADE OF “THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD” 


‘“‘Ecumenicus”’ was the mysterious (sic?) author of ‘““The Church in 
the World” during the first year of TTHEOLoGy Topay’s publication. 
Why he gave way to the present author is still more of a mystery! 
Whatever the merits or demerits of this column have been since 
‘“Ecumenicus” retired, must be left for its readers to judge. In any 
case, it has been a high honor to be associated with this venture in 
theological journalism. ‘That it has involved wide reading, alert 
observation, and careful statement is obvious to anyone who tries to 
keep up with domestic and world news of religious significance. And 
anyone who attempt to be a columnist in a theological journal sits in 
a rather lonely and exposed spot! Our wounds have not been too 
painful; none of them to date have been fatal! Tenure however is 
a tenuous business! We plead for no special privileges, but we do 
solicit criticism tempered with mercy, and advice laden with wisdom 
and charity. 

The original policy of this column as stated in the first issue of 
THEOLOGY Topay was “not to duplicate in any way the excellent 
news service now provided by many religious weeklies, periodicals, 
bi-monthlies, monthlies, and quarterlies.” It was rather to “take up 
important questions that concern the Church and the Churches: 
their witness and their progress; their relations to society, culture, and 
the state; their interrelations with one another. Any representative 
problem or happening, any important question of faith and life, 
may be made the subject of comment or discussion.” ‘This gives the 
editor a rather wide latitude, but it also holds him to a policy which 
is clearly prescribed. Even so, the freedom and restriction involved 
in this statement have not saved him from the tension involved in 
deciding what “problems or happenings” are of major importance in 
matters of “faith and life.” 
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Readers who page through “The Church and the World” will be 
amazed at the number and variety of “problems and happenings” 
selected for comment. Each annual volume of four issues contains 
21 to 26 items. Let the reader multiply this number by ten to deter- 
mine the number of subjects treated! Let something of the pano- 
rama of events occurring in the last ten years be seen— 


Science of Ecumenics—Church and Laity—Christianity in Latin 
America—Temple Passes—Christian Classics in Chinese—Struggle of 
the Dutch Church—Social Status of Religious Groups—Church of 
England Report on Evangelism—The Atomic Bomb and Its Prob- 
lems—Fiftieth Anniversary of the Student Christian Federation—The 
McCollom Case—The Ecumenical Institute—Spain and Religious 
Liberty—Christianity in Free India—Centers of New Life in Europe— 
Christianity in Indonesia—The Japanese Christian University—Mass 
Media and Adult Education—UNESCO and Christianity—Socialism 
in Europe—Protestantism and Social Work—Dutch Church and the 
Colonial Problem—What Is Tolerance?—Niemoller and Central 
Europe—The New Foreign Missionary—The Refugee Problem— 
China, Dawn or Doom—Church and Press—On Investigating the 
Clergy—Race Relations in Baseball—Apartheid in South Africa— 
Evangelism in France—German Academies—Youth Work Camps— 
The Vatican Appointment—Kenya and Christianity—Religious Free- 
dom in Sweden—The Church and TV—The German Kirchentag— 
Youth, The Silent Generation—Chao and Chinese Communism. 

This sampling provides the reader with some idea as to the problems 
involved in this writer’s task. First, he must be careful of the tend- 
ency for any columnist to assume a “journalistic omniscience.” Sec- 
ond, brief comments on happenings or problems may appear super- 
ficial, for ample space is necessary to appraise them properly. Third, 
comments made after the problem or happening may seem old and 
stale. But the greatest difficulty is that of deciding what problem 
or happening is of sufficient significance to warrant the attention of 
both the author and the reader. 

“The Church in the World” is a portentous title. Who knows 
what may transpire in the next decade? Through the past ten years 
the world has changed profoundly—and so has the Church! If there 
is one purpose which ought to dominate the Church at present it is 
that it really identify itself with the world and its distress, but that it 
continually appraise its vocation in and for the world without itself 
becoming absorbed by the world. There is no doubt that during the 
past decade the Church has sought to extricate itself from the world 
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in order to gain theological or existential independency and that it 
has also sought to identify itself vicariously and redemptively with 
the world through a new concern for the world. From our tenuous 
“watchtower” we shall continue to report those “problems” and 
“happenings” which are as signs pointing to danger or promise in the 
Church-world encounter. 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH IN A SOUND MOVIE 


Everyone is surprised at the box-office success of the current movie 
“Martin Luther.” Hollywood experts advised against producing 
it because it dealt with theological issues. _Non-Lutherans wondered 
whether the different Lutheran bodies in the United States could 
unite in such an enterprise. The average Protestant was skeptical 
about the possibility of putting justification by faith, freedom of 
conscience, the authority of the Bible, and the indulgence controversy 
on the modern screen so as to make them relevant. But—the impos- 
sible has become a fact! 

Cautious critics are acclaiming “Martin Luther.” The New York 
Times stated that “as a fair and dignified re-enactment of history, it 
could hardly be surpassed.”” Financial receipts will more than pay 
the original outlay of $500,000 which was put up by the Lutheran 
groups. In Minneapolis it outdrew in attendance several highly- 
publicized 3-D pictures; in New York City it did not suffer any drop 
in attendance even though “The Robe” was showing nearby. Com- 
mercial movie houses are anxious to show the film. Less opposition 
has been raised against it from non-Protestant quarters than was 
expected. The Legion of Decency of the Roman Catholic Church 
gave the film a “separate classification” which does not forbid Cath- 
olics from seeing it, although the evaluation says that the film contains 
“theological and historical references and interpretations which are 
unacceptable to Roman Catholics.” 

It all began in 1949 when Carl Lundquist of the National Lutheran 
Council talked with Oswald C. J. Hoffman of the Missouri Synod 
about the possibility of making a movie on Luther. They had a 
rather inferior script. It was given to Allan Stone, an expert in re- 
ligious drama, who worked hard and long to make it both historically 
accurate and dramatically popular. ‘Then the script had to be ap- 
proved by all the Lutheran bodies involved! The undertaking was 
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financed by Lutheran Church Productions, and each Lutheran 
Church contributing its pro rata share to the $500,000 necessary to 
underwrite the project. 

But who would film the story? Hollywood producers would not 
touch such a controversial subject. They had little interest in a 
film which would appeal only to a certain religious clientele. It was 
then that Louis de Rochemont with his associates saw the merit of the 
project and put their fine skills to work on its production. 

The casting had to be done in London because American talent 
did not seem to possess the ability to act religious roles with deep 
understanding. The actual “shooting” began on August 4, 1952, 
and C. J. Hoffman led the entire cast of players in prayer. Since 
many of the original Luther scenes were in the Russian zone, a thirty- 
foot model of Wittenburg was built, and the Maulbronn Cloister 
at Stuttgart was used for the Erfurt settings. “The original movie 
ran for two and one-third hours. Unfortunately, scenes had to be 
cut, among them the Peasants’ Rebellion. 

The movie is evidence to the fact that Protestantism can be made 
dramatic, and that its great doctrines can be put into persuasive and 
profitable artistic forms. What Hollywood thinks can or cannot be 
done is not a final criterion on movie possibilities! And if the co- 
operating Lutheran bodies have demonstrated that they can work 
together to produce such a powerful witness through this new media 
of communication, what can all the Churches do together if they 
really tried? 

The daring ingenuity and the persistent purpose of all who made 
the Luther film should make every Protestant grateful. It is to be 
hoped that the profits from this movie will be used—as is already 
proposed—to produce another movie on the life of Johann Sebastian 
Bach or Gustavus Adolphus. The Protestant world should look 
forward with anticipation to the appearance shortly of the film on 
John Wesley which is now under production through J. Arthur Rank, 
the well-known Methodist layman of London. It is being produced 
as a part of the two hundred fiftieth anniversary of Wesley’s birthday. 


BRUNNER GOES TO JAPAN 


Dr. Emil Brunner is now a member of the faculty of the Japan 
International Christian University located at Mitaka, a suburb of 
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Tokyo. He is occupying the Chair of Christianity, with specific 
responsibility for ethics and the philosophy of religion. His term of 
service is to be three years, but no doubt he will stay on longer if 
conditions and health permit. Brunner is in his sixtieth year. Ac- 
companying him on his journey were Mrs. Brunner and the bride of 
one of his sons who was killed in a rail accident shortly after the 
wedding. She will be a source of great helpfulness and comfort as 
the Brunners adjust themselves to the Japanese climate and social 
situation. 

Brunner’s farewell to Zurich was moving. He preached to packed 
congregations at the Frau Miinster before he left the city and the 
University. The decision to take up teaching in Japan is indicative 
of the missionary thrust of his theology, and also of the sense of mis- 
sion to be found in many parts of old Europe. Brunner’s going to 
Japan is a sign which witnesses to the power of the Gospel at work 
even in the heart of a systematic theologian. ‘The theologian of our 
time is restless in his Zurich security. His theology will become even 
more influential now that it is sealed with this further step in holy 
obedience to Jesus Christ. 

Why has he gone to Japan? “I go,” he replies, “with the firm 
decision to give myself wholeheartedly to the task of helping make 
Japan a Christian country. This is my only purpose and motive. 
.. . To those who cannot understand how anyone can leave his 
own University and pulpit to begin afresh in a distant foreign land, 
I would mention that there is an even graver shortage of theological 
teachers in Japan than there is in Switzerland, and after forty years’ 
service in the Church of Zurich and my fifty-ninth term as a pro- 
fessor at Zurich University, it is really my own affair if I wish to 
spend a few of the last years God will give me on the missionary battle- 
front. Only one thing matters—to bring to Christ in the Far East 
a host of disciples as numerous, and above all as strong and obedient 
in the faith, as can possibly be achieved. How far we shall succeed 
is in His hands alone. But I would ask all those who have the 
spreading of the Kingdom of God and the lordship of Christ at heart 
to support us with their intercession.” 

No doubt Dr. Brunner will be able to speak to the heart and the 
mind of Japan, perhaps the most literate and industrial nation in the 
Far East. He will also be able to introduce new teaching methods 
into the Japanese higher educational situation which has been 
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strongly influenced by continental pedagogy. And being a renowned 
theologian will give him that entrée to Japanese Christian leader- 
ship which has been greatly influenced by modern continental 
theology. 

Yet Brunner is under no illusions. The Protestant Churches are 
not as united in Japan as one might think or hope. Brunner’s anti- 
Communist position is well known, as is his critical attitude towards 
much in the West. The struggle with resurgent Japanese religions 
will confront him with a real problem. It is to be hoped that 
greater support will come to the International Christian University 
so that the hopes of men like Brunner may be realized and this center 
of Christian learning may become an effective door through which 
the Gospel will make its way into the whole of Japanese life and 
thought. 
























MINISTERS IN INDUSTRY 


Workers and ministers in industrial America seem to live in two 
different worlds. Ministers usually move among the professional, 
the educated, the proprietor classes. As a result, they do not under- 
stand the worker whose life is lived for the most part in shop, factory, 
or mill, whose day is determined by a time clock, and whose daily work 
is done in overalls. In order to give ministers the “feel” of the 
worker’s life and world, and to provide workers the opportunity to 
know ministers, a project is now in operation which will provide 
this mutual relationship. It seeks primarily to give the prospective 
minister the understanding of the worker he needs so as to be able 
to minister to him and his fellows with understanding and effective- 
ness. 

To Dean Marshall L. Scott and the Presbyterian Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations goes the credit for putting this work on a sound 
basis. The first Protestant Ministers in Industry project was held 
in 1950 under his direction. Eighteen men came from different 
seminaries to work in factories in the daytime and to attend seminars 
in the evening. The program was continued in 1951. In 1952, 
forty-two ministerial students attended; in 1953, forty-three were 
enrolled. In 1952, Dean Scott moved his headquarters to the campus 
of McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago, where it is now 
located. The Institute conducts three-months summer programs for 
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seminary students and three-week intensive programs for active min- 
isters. Other projects have developed in New Haven, in San 
Anselmo (under Richard Smith), and in Boston University School of 
Theology, which offers academic credit for its ten-week course. Al- 
ready seven hundred fifty ministers and theological students have 
received this training. 

The Institute provides a supplement to theological education by 
helping ministers to bring the Gospel to workers in the situations 
where they live and work. It also offers ministers an opportunity 
to live the Christian life among workers and to acquaint them with 
the social ideals of the Churches. This Institute also provides a 
phase of theological education which the seminaries cannot give. 

The program of the three-week seminar consists of “factory visits, 
discussions with management, visits to union halls, discussions with 
labor leaders, study of changing urban neighborhoods, and urban 
living, visits to various social agencies, study of city churches, plus 
lectures and discussions in understanding industrial life and in plan- 
ning a Church mission to industrial people. These seminars are 
limited to twenty ministers in each group. The seminars are held 
in New York, in Chicago, and in San Anselmo.” 

As was mentioned above, the summer project for theological stu- 
dents continues for three months. The group is scattered in a 
variety of plants for daily work. In the evenings there are lectures 
and discussions with industrialists, trade-unionists, social workers, 
professors, and ministers. On Sundays the students attend Churches 
as workers to observe “the strengths and weaknesses of our present 
ministry to men with whom they have been working all week.” 

Dean Scott finds that more and more the Institute is drawn into 
further research. Churches seem to “stumble along with modifica- 
tions of traditional institutional patterns’; they do not understand 
the changes that are necessary to become Churches in which workers 
will be at home. Further, advanced seminars are needed for those 
who have participated in the summer program. The response of 
trade-unionists, industrialists, and others outside the Church is more 
enthusiastic than among most churchmen. In the words of Dean 
Scott, “It is increasingly apparent that many men of management as 
well as union leaders have turned from the Church and have found 
other ways for expressing the idealism and zest for living that is within 
them—yet would welcome the opportunity to participate in the 
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Church. They want to come home. They can be won again only 
when the fundamentals of our faith are made relevant to the strug- 
gles of souls in our contemporary industrial society” (Social Progress, 
Philadelphia, September, 1953). 








THE KINSEY CONTROVERSY 






The facts about the Kinsey investigations regarding the sex lite of 
the “human female” have been widely publicized. ‘The spectacular 
way in which the findings were released to the press after a long 
build-up of expectancy helped to thrust the Report upon the minds 
of people in a dramatic and imperious way. ‘The major aspects of 
the eight dollar book of 842 pages are known to every one who reads 
the popular magazines and the newspapers. 

Suffice it to say that Kinsey and his three associates interviewed 
5,940 women about various aspects of their sex life and experience. 
Some of the findings disclosed were the following: that nearly 50 per 
cent of those interviewed were non-virgins before marriage; that half 
of these had confined their experience to their fiancés only; that 
adultery had been committed by about 26 per cent of the married 
women under forty years of age who were interviewed; that in 32 
per cent the act occurred only a few times and often only once; that 
the sex desire in women (as compared with the human male) matures 
late but may grow stronger with the years; that in two in every three 
marriages there has been disagreement about sex relations and that 
sex problems are among the reasons for divorce in three out of four 
divorces; that women in general are not aggressive in seeking sexual 
relations and that for the most part they are not as sex-conscious as 
human males. 

These limited facts in no wise exhaust the mass of data and inter- 
pretations to be found in this comprehensive and complex study. A 
cursory glance through the Index reveals a score of subjects touched 
upon, from petting to chasity, and from sex education to the relation 
of religion to sex behaviour. The ramifications of several secondary 
and tertiary interpretations in this volume are far-reaching in their 
implications. 

Just how scientific this study is we shall not attempt to judge. No 
doubt it is a study of significance, yet it is rather ambitious, to say the 
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least, to draw conclusions about the sex experiences of all American 
women on the basis of the revelations of 5940 who were willing to talk 
about such intimate matters to male interviewers! Yet, the Report 
does not dogmatically affirm that it has discovered THE norm of sex 
behaviour in American womanhood. _ If, however, the statistics about 
virginity and adultery are correct for all American womanhood, there 
is indeed cause for alarm. In any case, it would be—and perhaps it 
is—an indication that sex-relations are freer than they ever have 
been in this country. Even more disturbing is the question as to 
the relations of this freedom to the institution of marriage as inter- 
preted by the Christian faith. 

The main issue in this Report for the Christian Church, however. 
is in its interpretation of sex as “‘a normal biologic function, ac- 
ceptable in whatever form it is manifested.” Kinsey consistently 
maintains that sex is a normal urge and that its satisfaction as a 
natural physiological outlet is the goal of sex. He compares the sex 
practices of humans with those of “infra-human mammals.” His 
conception of “‘normal”’ is amoral, to say the least. In fact, he seems 
to imply that normality is natural in the sense that it is what is prac- 
ticed by animals. As Dr. Karl Menninger says in his review of the 
Report in The Saturday Review of Literature: “Kinsey repudiates 
the concept of normality as beneath scientific contempt, but by im- 
plication he substitutes for it the use of two other concepts, that of 
naturalness and that of prevalence (i.e., high relative incidence). By 
this argument, even homosexuality is to be regarded as a natural form 
of sexuality, like any other, because it is common in human beings 
and because animals practice it.” Menninger continues by saying 
that this physiological concept of sex as something to be “‘let out” 
leads to “two of his egregious errors. The first is the inference that 
the more of this ‘sex’ that can be let out the better; the second is that 


the orgasm is the total goal and ultimate criterion of sexual satisfac- 
tion.” 


This interpretation of one of man’s most vital powers is com- 
pletely divorced from psychological and sociological factors in per- 
sonality. It also ignores the dignity and the misery of personality 
as interpreted by the Christian faith. Kinsey is critical of religious 
and cultural standards which through the centuries have tried to con- 
trol and channel the powers of sex for higher ends than mere physical 
satisfaction. His naturalism makes no attempt to recognize the high 
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stake which especially the female has in matters of sex because of 
her peculiar function as the mother of children and the custodian 
of the values of the home. Little wonder, then, that the Report casts 
some aspersions upon religious teaching about chastity, premarital sex 
relations, and sex education. In fact, the Report implies that the 
ideal of chastity may do more harm than good, that premarital rela- 
tions may help toward sex adjustments in marriage, and that guilt 
feelings imposed by society on sex matters may be unwholesome. 
And because the “‘normal biologic”’ functions of men and women may 
be uneven, the sex expressions or “‘outlets’’ of aggressive males should 
cause us to make allowances for moral deviations! This is rather per- 
nicious doctrine! 

Two observations may be made in conclusion: (1) that those re- 
sponsible for Christian education will have to take this Report into 
serious consideration, and make the Church far more aware of its 
task regarding the nature and place of sex in life and marriage; and 
(2) that the Church will have to get out of its idealistic ghetto regard- 
ing the actual state of sex relations in our world and begin to deal 
with the sexuality of man in a realistic way. Kinsey’s Report is not 
to be dismissed with a shrug of the shoulders; it is to be encountered 


with intelligence and sympathy because it represents the thinking and 
the practice of many young people and adults—even some in the 
Churches! 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Gop’s OrDER; THE EPHESIAN LETTER AND THIS PRESENT TIME, by John 

A. Mackay. 214 pp. New York, Macmillan, 1953. $3.00. 

Here is a noble and stirring statement of the evangelical faith, inter- 
preted for our day by a great missionary theologian. The book is a 
notable example of that combination of intellectual power with missionary 
passion which characterizes Dr. Mackay’s speaking and writing. I can 
never forget that in my own student days a sermon from John Mackay 
was one of the things that made me understand for the first time the 
grandeur of the Gospel; and many others will be grateful, as I am, for 
the disclosure he here gives of the way in which he was himself laid hold 
of in his youth by that Gospel. He tells us that it was in this Epistle to 
the Ephesians that he first found and still finds the supreme exposition 
of that which God has done for men in Jesus Christ. ‘“To this book,” 
he says, “I owe my life.” 

It follows that his exposition is something very different from the 
coldly scientific dissection of an ancient document which is sometimes 
offered to the Bible student in place of the living Word. Dr. Mackay 
insists at the outset that this is a realm “‘in which, in the deepest sense, 
subjectivitiy is truth,’’ because ‘‘apart from the experience that came to 
me through the Bible and the vision that met me in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, I am nothing and my life has no meaning.” A colleague of 
mine once told me that he had spent the whole of one term at one of the 
ancient universities studying the Epistle to the Galatians, that he had 
achieved a thorough mastery of the North Galatian and South Galatian 
theories in all their ramifications, but that it was not until years after- 
wards that he discovered that the doctrine of justification by faith had 
anything to do with him personally. We have become painfully familiar 
with that kind of Bible study, and one can only be thankful for this work 
of a powerful and fearless mind which knows that the expositor has failed 
in his work if he has not brought the living word of God home to the 
mind and conscience of his reader. And yet, having said this with much 
gratitude, I must add that I could wish that the movement of Dr. Mackay’s 
thought had been more strictly controlled from step to step by the thought 
of the Epistle. But the book is the product of a lifetime’s wrestling with 
the actual issues of Christian living in this world in the light of the faith 
set forth in this Epistle, and it is cause for gratitude that, even if this 
sometimes results in a movement of thought which is not quite that of 
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the Apostle, it means that we are dealing all the time with real, living, and 
indeed burning issues. 

At every point Dr. Mackay has clear, trenchant, and yet soundly 
balanced judgments to make. One of the finest things in the book is his 
dealing with the issue raised by the movements of what one may call the 
Pentecostalist wing of Christianity. On the one hand, he speaks with 
burning vehemence, a vehemence arising from a true pastoral concern, 
about the “the diabolical craft which regards schism as a virtue and the 
manifestation of Christian unity as apostasy.” On the other hand, he 
acknowledges the peril in which those ecclesiastics stand who fear the 
Spirit, and would “‘stifle fanaticism at the cost of extinguishing faith.” 
What he has to say about the ethical consequences of conversion is well 
said and needs saying, and many will be thankful to him that, in a time 
when Christian thinking is far too much dominated by the fear of Com- 
munism, he reminds us that there are also other tyrannies abroad in the 
world, and in particular that he will not allow the Western democracies to 
forget the shame of their betrayal of Republican Spain. “The unity 
which has been established between Church and State in Franco's Spain is 
one of the most terrifying things in the history of civilization.” 

But the real significance of this book lies in the fact that it is a wrestling 
of evangelical faith with the issue of corporate and cosmic salvation—with 
God's order amid the disorders of the world. Protestants have tra- 
ditionally found in the Epistles to the Galatians and the Romans the 
central stronghold of their faith. But Dr. Mackay’s life in Christ has 
been nourished from its beginning on the Ephesian Epistle, which he 
even describes as “‘the sublimest communication ever made to man.” In 
other words, the basic pattern of his thought about the life in Christ is 
in terms of God’s purpose to sum up all things in Christ and of the 
Church as the global and indeed cosmic instrument of that purpose. 
Here is one evangelical faith nurtured on that Scripture which is the 
stronghold of Catholic thought about the Church. And this means that 
Dr. Mackay has to wrestle with the question which is central for the whole 
future of the ecumenical movement, “What is the visible form in history 
of that new and eternal order which God has established in Christ?” 

Few men can bring to the answering of this question comparable quali- 
fications. Dr. Mackay knows at first hand the living issues involved. He 
knows also at first hand that gigantic and fundamentally heretical answer 
to the question which is Roman Catholicism. He has much to say about 
that answer which needs saying—though he is not just to the Roman 
Catholic doctrine when he asserts (p. 109) that it absolutely guarantees 
a man’s final salvation simply on the basis of loyalty to the institution. 
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And yet after twice reading the book I cannot feel fully satisfied with his 
interpretation of the teaching of the Epistle on this question. 

He begins his chapter on ‘““The New Divine Order” by stating that it , 
is “apparent” that Paul deals with the Church under two aspects, which ~ 
he describes in traditional Protestant style in terms of the Church in- 
visible and the Church visible. This dichotomy governs his whole ex- 
position of the central part of the Epistle. I could have wished that Dr. 
Mackay had told us where in Ephesians he finds the basis for it. In 
speaking of the Church invisible he quotes Deut. 32: 9 (‘Israel is the lot 
of His inheritance’) in exposition of the Pauline phrase, “God's inheri- 
tance in the saints’; but the “Israel’’ referred to in the quotation from 
Deuteronomy is precisely the visible and concrete community known to 
history by that name. I cannot find in Ephesians, or elsewhere in St. 
Paul, the division which forms the basis of Dr. Mackay’s treatment. On 
the contrary, it seems to me that any expositor of Paul’s teaching on the 
Church must wrestle precisely with the fact that Paul addresses his great 
words concerning the Body of Christ, and his words of warning, counsel, 
and rebuke, to the same people, the one Church which is both sinful and 
—by God’s mercy—holy. 

This initial dichotomy forces him to make others which are equally 
foreign to the thought of the Epistle. “As the individual is the ultimate 
unit of the Church Universal, the Body of Christ, so the congregation is 
the ultimate unit of the historic community called the Church.” It would 
take a long time to follow up all the implications of that far-reaching 
statement, but it is surely clear that this contradicts the plain fact that in 
the New Testament ecclesia means equally “Church” and “congregation,” 
because it is precisely that which God is gathering both locally and uni- 
versally — really gathering on the plane of human history. Similarly, 
he writes that those who confessed Christ “formed themselves from the 
beginning into communities called Churches.” But where, in the New 
Testament, is the record of such an event? Surely it was always that men 
and women were “‘called”’ into the fellowship of God’s Son, and those who 
were so called were God's ecclesia. 

This splitting up of Paul’s simple teaching on the Church produces 
further consequences. His great metaphors—the Temple, the Bride, and 
the Body—are ascribed simpliciter to the Church invisible, but said to be 
also “patterns and archetypes” of what the Church visible is and should 
become. Therefore, “the Church in history will fulfill its true mission 
in the measure in which it too aspires to be and succeeds in being, the 
Building, the Bride, and the Body of Christ.” Surely St. Paul would have 
been horrified by this conversion of his plain indicatives into something so 
very different. “Ye are the Body of Christ.” That is his teaching— 
unbelievable, and yet if it is denied we are yet in our sins. The paradox 
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and mystery of the amazing Pauline statements about the Church are to 
be interpreted in terms of the fundamental paradox of the Christian man, 
simul justus ac peccator. When we substitute for that Biblical paradox 
the quite unBiblical dichotomy of visible and invisible we destroy the real 
eschatological tension in which the Christian life is lived, and fall back 
into something perilously like legalism. 

I cannot help feeling that it is because he is unwilling—perhaps because 
he justly fears so much the terrible errors of Rome—to allow full weight 
to what Paul says of the Church as the place where God's grace is simply 
given, that he often seems to define churchmanship in terms that rely too 
much on our feelings and moral achievements. I cannot, for instance, 
feel happy about his definition of sainthood. Saints, he says, are “Christ's 
men and women.” With that all must agree. But he goes on: ‘Feeling 
that they belong to Christ, they recognize the privilege and accept the 
obligations of carrying out in their lives the uttermost implication of 
being Christians. . . . A person is a ‘saint,’ in the New Testament sense, 
not by the greatness of his spiritual achievement but by the reality of his 
Christian devotion.”” This is surely nearer to Rome than to Geneva! A 
person is a saint in the New Testament sense—as distinct from the Roman 
sense—simply by the fact that God has called him, sinful as he is, into 
the fellowship of his Son, and of his Son’s brethren. 

The Roman misunderstanding of the Gospel leads Dr. Mackay to make 
a severe attack upon the view that the Church is an end in itself. When 
one thinks of the constant tendency of all Churches (not all equally suc- 
cessful) to aggrandize themselves after the manner of worldly corporations, 
one can only say that the attack is deserved. When the Church does this, 
it will certainly be punished by God, and the greater its corporate pride 
the greater will be its fall. And yet there is surely a very real sense in 
which the Church is both an end in itself and also an instrument. It is 
not an association of people who have banded themselves together to 
achieve a certain end or to propagate certain beliefs. It is the first install- 
ment, the earnest, and therefore also the instrument of that new divine 
order of which Dr. Mackey is writing. To be “in Christ” cannot be 
merely a means towards something further. 

In wrestling with the perplexities which Marxism causes for the low- 
paid mill-workers and villagers in my own diocese, I have often called to 
mind the dictum of a very far-seeing Chrisitan friend who has himself 
been a Marxist. “The only Christian answer to Marxism,” he said, “‘is 
the existence of a fellowship in which forgiveness is a reality.” The 
Church in such a situation as ours cannot become an organization for 
promoting any particular immediate solution to the economic and politi- 
cal issues of which the rise of Marxism is an expression. But the existence 
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of a fellowship in which righteousness does not become self-righteousness, 
and in which peace does not become appeasement is—in itself—that which~ 
the Church has to offer as its answer to these issues. In a real sense “Let 
the Church be the Church” is a true watchword. The Church is not 
merely a means to an end. It is an eschatological reality in which the 
peace and holiness and truth of God’s kingdom truly exist here and now 
in men and women who are at the same time involved in the sin and 
self-seeking and blindness of this age. 

If I have ventured to offer some criticisms of this book, it is because 
it deals with what seems to me to be the central issue for the Church in 
our time, and because it is vital that the most earnest and serious dis- 
cussion of this issue should go on. God has established his new order in 
Christ. That order is the inner meaning of all human, and indeed of 
cosmic history. It is that in which all history is to be consummated and 
by which it is to be judged. But what is the visible form by which God 
intends that new order to be seen and to exercise its power within history? 
Rome is confident that it has the whole of the answer. The Ecumenical 
Movement is patiently and prayerfully seeking an answer. Within that 
movement there are conflicting views—organic unity centered in a his- 
toric ministry, federation, co-operation, and so on. There is danger lest 
our dissension should be rendered sterile by our persistent habit of at- 
tacking shadows in place of substance, and by carrying on ancient con- 
troversies while we fail to see that a quite new battle is actually being fought. 
We need to examine our actual Church life much more realistically, not 
asking only how it is related to ancient controversies about episcopacy, 
presbytery, pope, and congregation, but, more earnestly, how it actually 
functions today, how power is actually exercised, how money is used, how 
the actual working of our Church organization reflects or obscures the 
Gospel to which we bear witness. Such self-examination would prepare 
us for a fresh and more realistic approach to this central question—in what 
visible form does God intend his new order to exercise its power within 
human history? 

LEssLIE NEWBIGIN 
Tallakulam P. O. 
Madurai, South India 


THE MISUNDERSTANDING OF THE CHURCH, by Emil Brunner. Translated 
by Harold Knight. 132 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 
1953. $2.50. 

The thesis of this book is that the original New Testament ecclesia was, 
and was meant to be, a fellowship of persons, the Body of Christ; that this 
way very early corrupted by an inner process, not by outer pressures, into 
an institution; and that neither the Roman Catholic, non-Roman Cath- 
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olic, nor Protestant “churches” can rightfully claim to be the true ecclesia. 
Indeed, the claims of this or that Church to be the true ecclesia are en- 
tirely off the point. It is like the claims of rival egg-shells to be the true 
egg (not the author’s metaphor!). This may not be a new thesis, but it 
is engagingly and convincingly presented in a way that can only be called 
provocative, since it is bound to annoy the “orthodox” of every camp. 
Calvinists will be interested specially in the author’s rejection of the con- 
cept of the “invisible” Church as not a New Testament idea. However, 
Brunner comes back to something very much like it in the end. He 
claims that the business of the institutional Church is to foster and forward 
the ecclesia, that is, the true fellowship in Christ; that this fellowship exists 
today and has never ceased to exist; that it is partly visible, for it is a 
“palpable living reality” visible by faith (italics mine), yet its boundaries 
“face to face with the world”’ must remain forever “invisible to the eyes 
of men” (p. 109). Did Calvin mean anything else than that? For him 
the invisible Church was visible in part to eyes of faith at least to the 
extent that every elect person could have assurance that he was a member 
of it; and in spite of Brunner (one may add, in spite of his own state- 
ments), Calvin cannot fairly be assumed of finally confusing the institu- 
tional Church with the true fellowship. 

In the New Testament, it is here said, there is no one clearly described 
and imitable pattern for the Church as an institution. Three theories 
stand out: the Pauline, which Brunner adopts; the Palestinian-Jerusalem 
or “hierarchical”; and the Johannine which is “anti-authoritarian.”” The 
transition from the pure fellowship of Paul’s ideal and experience to the 
institutional Church is traced with acuteness and some novel insights; 
the whole process is denied to have been inevitable (pp. 92, 94). Many 
Protestant readers will here for the first time discover the vital part the 
Canon Law has come to have in the Roman Church. (Brunner here 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Rudolf Sohm’s Kirchenrecht.) With 
the Roman Catholic Church Brunner agrees that no Protestant Church 
is the true Church, that apostolic authority is of the essence of Christianity, 
that tradition is indispensable, that the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is 
not merely a symbol but “an integral part of this saving act itself’’ (p. 68). 
But against the Roman Church the author holds that it also is not only 
not the true Church, but that it has moved much farther from it than the 
Protestant Churches; that tradition and Scripture cannot be set over 
against each other; that no bishop in the later sense was ever appointed by 
an apostle; that the authority of the apostles came to be shared by the 
entire community of Christians; that the important matter is not con- 
tinuity of office but continuity of truth, and that the former not only does 
not guarantee the latter but as time goes on tends more and more to 
distort it; and that the present Roman conception of the Pontiff as one 
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who can make Canon Law in effect not only sets aside both history and 
tradition, but can create tradition virtually ex nihilo, as in the recent 
dogma of Mary’s assumption. 

He closes with some valuable reflections on ecumenism. On the one 
hand the ecumenical task is indispensable; on the other hand a “variety 
of forms of Christian fellowship is a necessity." He warns that in Church 
reunions the more ecclesiastical, that is, the clerical side, is usually the 
victor. Is this true? No true ecclesia can be made from the union of 
twenty ecclesiastical institutions. “Christian fellowship can spring only 
from spiritual knowledge of Christ, which implies the will to brotherhood 
in Christ” (p. 113). 

One may cordially agree with Brunner’s thesis and with his transpar- 
ently Christian attitude throughout, and yet have some questions to ask. 
Granted that the Calvinistic concept of the Church invisible, as creedally 
defined, is atomistic, is not the basic idea of it found in the New Testa- 
ment? Once admit that “the Lord knoweth them that are his,” and one 
has affirmed the invisible Church. When the hierarchy yielded to Paul 
(Acts 15), did this mean, as Brunner insists, that the Pauline conception 
of the Church triumphed over the hierarchical, or does it rather (in the 
light of the following decree) show that the hierarchy made up its authori- 
tative mind after hearing Paul’s irrefragable evidence? Is the Holy Spirit 
ever really non-rational? Do not both Paul and John speak against a non- 
rational conception of the Spirit? Is the Body of Christ a “quasi-physical” 
concept? (It isa physical metaphor; but this is something different.) Is 
it not an exaggeration to call the Lord’s Supper the “proper, specifically 
Christian form of worship” (p. 70)? Questions here and there, however, 
do not negate the main line of the argument, nor afford an escape from 
the concluding challenge: 

“With or without the churches, if necessary even in opposition to them, 
God will cause the Ecclesia to become a real community of brothers. 
Whether the churches yield to this recognition or on the contrary blind 
themselves to it will determine the question whether or not they have a 
future.” 

KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


ACTION IN THE LituRGy: EssENTIAL AND UNESSENTIAL, by Walter Lowrie. 
303 pp. New York, Philosophical Library, 1953. $4.75. 
Many undiscerning students tacitly put liturgical and genealogical re- 
search in the same category. To some degree this scornful attitude is 
justified, for the liturgy, like genealogy, is entirely fascinating to the per- 
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son who happens to be interested in it, but quite boring to the one who 
despises such “‘trivialities.”” Moreover, the liturgy, like genealogy, has 
such infinite ramifications that a lifetime is not long enough to explore 
it fully. In a better sense, however, the liturgy, like genealogy, can be 
employed as a thread of Ariadne to lead a student successfully through 
the labyrinthine maze of apparently conflicting aspects of history. In 
any case, the liturgy, like genealogy, is slowly but surely being recognized 
as a highly reputable discipline when taken out of the hands of anti- 
quarians and lovers of curiosa. It becomes a kind of shorthand, a palimp- 
sest, Or a mnemonic device which preserves many details that otherwise 
might be overlooked. Hence, amid the multiplicity of volumes on the 
liturgy pouring from our presses, another one is to be greeted with wel- 
come if it is readable and if it really contributes to our knowledge—and 
Lowrie’s book certainly does. 

The author notes that the field of liturgical studies is no longer a 
subject for sectarian strife; the nine books which he cites in his bibliog- 
raphy as “most significant’”” were written by men of six varying Christian 
denominations. He might also have added that the liturgy is now be- 
ginning to envelop Biblical exegesis (cf. the writings of Cullmann, Piper, 
Carrington), political studies (inter alia, the expositions of E. Kantoro- 
wicz and G. Williams), art history (e.g., Lowrie himself, E. Panofsky, 
et al.), and literature (Faulkner, A. Lytle, et al.). In spite of divisive- 
ness that will long remain, the liturgy is serving in an amazing capacity 
as a unifying force. 

Lowrie’s book falls, as the sub-title suggests, into two almost equal 
parts, “Essential Action in the Liturgy” and “Important Non-Essentials,” 
but there is no special reason for recognizing that fact in this review. 
Furthermore, it incorporates most of the material of his The Lord’s 
Supper and the Liturgy, published in 1943. Being composed of essays 
originally delivered as lectures, addresses, and sermons, it is somewhat 
repetitious, but not unpleasantly so. It is, moreover, presented in the 
first person—which, apart from a certain degree of bitterness and even 
of malice, it quite engaging. It is scholarly as well as charming, ade- 
quately documented but without the massive apparatus of inconsequen- 
tial research. The eleven illustrations are wisely selected, but most of 
the pictoral evidence is to be found in Lowrie’s other book, Art in the 
Early Church (1947), to which the reader is referred. The numerous 
misprints, irritating as they are, do not seriously mar the work. 

Rightly the author is generally opposed to “prettiness’’ in the per- 
formance of the liturgy. For example, in spite of impressive opposition, 
Lowrie courageously dares to inveigh against the use of the surplice. It 
is notorious, I may add, that when other Protestants imitate Anglicanism, 
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they invariably imitate the worst features, notably the ridiculous sur- 
plice, the meaningless processionals and recessionals, the commercial pomp 
of the collection, the choir that is not a real choir, etc., ad nauseam. All 
would-be imitators should be compelled to read Lowrie before indulging 
their misguided fancies. Protestant Catholics (Angelican as well as 
Lutheran and Reformed) would do well to heed Lowrie on the subject 
of preaching. Nowhere in this book does he make the fatal mistake of 
deprecating the sermon in favor of the sacraments, but he devotes many 
wise pages to its glorification. I am afraid that his cynical remark is only 
too true: “Those who think meanly of this . . . will perform it badly— 
perhaps only because they perform it badly they think meanly of it.” 

In the best sense of the word, Lowrie’s volume is thoroughly Scriptural. 
He lays worthwhile stress on the eschatological aspect of the Eucharist 
(so often neglected) and timely emphasis on the Eucharistic action as a 
total commemoration of Christ’s redemptive work as well as of the whole 
work of creation and providence (frequently forgotten or replaced by a 
narrow view of the atonement only). Above all, Chapter VI, “The 
Ecclesia,” if duly observed, would tend to remedy all current defects of 
Eucharistic doctrine. 

Having said so much, I could easily say more, for I think highly of the 
book. But there are flaws in it far more serious than the misprints. The 
bibliography omits one of the best modern liturgical authors, W. D. 
Maxwell of Glasgow. The stress on consecration by prayer rather than 
by “formula” (whatever he means by that word) is overdone. Of course, 
the word formula is a prejudiced term, but using it correctly I direct 
attention to the fact that it has at least numerical authority in its favor— 
it is the Patristic, Medieval, Roman, Lutheran, and Reformed point of 
view. The exultation of the shout, Kyrie eleison, is obscured by a mis- 
placed and morose idea of penitence. The early modern “prayers at the 
foot of the altar” are unduly magnified. That delightful and annoying 
Anglican inconsistency which laboriously insists on certain rubrics and 
lightheartedly abandons others is altogether too obvious. And the digs 
at Calvinism (Lowrie uses the word as McCarthy uses “Communism’’) 
are too frequent and indeed in most instances unjust (deliberately or not, 
he distorts the available evidence). I refrain from further such com- 
ments, because the good qualities of the book immeasurably outweigh 
these disagreeable notes. 

Lowrie and the late Dom Gregory Dix have achieved the incredible 
accomplishment of writing well-wrought scholarly treatises in the most 
charming, intimate, delicate manner. In that, as in other ways, they 
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should be emulated by other writers in all realms of learning, not only 
in the sphere of liturgics. 

ALLEN CABANISS 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO CULTURE, by Emile Cailliet. 288 pp. 

New York, Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. $3.75. 

Pascal remarked how delightful it is, on reading a book, to find a man, 
instead of merely an author. Something of this pleasure will be experi- 
enced by the informed reader of this present volume. Its aim is to re- 
store a perspective on culture that may be said to be truly Christian— 
to recognize “that our need is for the adequate Biblical faith principle 
that will allow a comprehensive metaphysical interpretation of the land- 
scape of reality.” 

The author adopts, as his method, a formula of Bonaventura’s—‘‘to 
bring, or rather take back (reducere), things to God the Creator, who 
alone could provide their true meaning.” This he interprets as referr- 
ing all knowledge to a knowledge of the personal God of Scripture. This 
personal God of Scripture, however, must be sharply distinguished from 
two aberrant forms of this knowledge, that of ontologism, such as we find 
it in medieval theology and the Summa of Aquinas, and that of theo- 
logism, such as it appears currently in the theology of Karl Barth. 

It is the first of these rather than the second which is brought into the 
sharper focus. For after exploring (Part II) the anthropological origins 
of our religious knowledge in such a way as to enlarge the screen of our 
awareness, and after reviewing the Hebrew and Greek contributions to 
western thought, the author approves the older viewpoint of the Greek 
poets and dramatists and pre-Socratic philosophers as being ultimately a 
deeper view than that of the later philosophies. “Whole sections of the 
metaphysics of Plato and Aristotle, in spite of their grandeur, belong to 
the museum of obsolete cosmologies.”’ 

The author traces (Part III) this “ontological deviation” through Plato, 
Aristotle, the Neo-Platonists, and into Aquinas. Here the fallacy of 
postulating ‘‘the reality of the intelligible” had the practical effect of 
transmuting “the human mind, whose essential function is that of a 
knower, into a pseudo-maker.” The older science of the Greeks was set 
aside, the Parmenidean principle became dominant in the static systems 
of Plato and Aristotle, and Christianity was trapped within the cultural 
strictures of the Platonic-Aristotelian mathematics, cosmology, and meta- 
physics. 

The “break-through” came with Luther religiously, and with Galileo 
scientifically. Protestantism, however, congealed almost immediately into 
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a scholasticism of its own, against which it has experienced to date merely 
a romantic and liberal reaction. Science, meanwhile, renewed the 
Heraclitean starting point and, moving outside the Church in a secular 
form, arrived with startling rapidity at the present frameworks of rela- 
tivity and quanta. We are presented today with a radically new cosmo- 
logical setting. The “sublimation of God as the Absolute’”’ must hence- 
forth bring with it increasingly unbearable tensions. The traditional 
doctrine of God as a divine Substance does not provide for the ‘‘personal”’ 
character of Deity. “A personal God,” as Charles Hartshorne holds, “‘is 
one who has social relationships, really has them, and thus is constituted 
by relationships and hence is relative.” The position owes much to 
Whitehead; but Cailliet would also appeal from the Scholastic principle 
of the analogy of being to the analogy of personality, and through this to 
the analogy of Fatherhood—“‘truly an analogy of faith.” 

Such are the main lines of the argument. Its scholarly, critical, apolo- 
getic, and polemical aims are closely interwoven. It will be felt by some 
that a good deal of old straw is threshed in the analysis and that we climb 
by the rungs of too many other people’s books and ideas; but in works of 
this kind the argument must be developed at the precise point where 
current prophetic debate takes place—at the intersection of competing 
views. In this the book succeeds to an unusually high degree—especially 
in tracing historically the “ontological deviation,” and in insisting upon 
the cultural and theological relevance of anthropological science and the 
new physics. It would seem to the present reviewer, however, that 
panentheism (Hartshorne) as a focus for Biblical theology may be meta- 
physically premature; that the Biblical categories themselves require a 
fuller treatment; and that the incomplete assimilation of perspectives 
from existentialism and from depth psychology make for serious limita- 
tions in a critical work of this kind. 

The admission of the “theological immaturity of our age,’ however, at 
the conclusion of this provocative study, is sufficiently modest to cover 
these objections; and it is wonderfully reassuring to find a Christian 
philosopher who knows that “one of our worst mistakes would be to 
believe that we have solved the problems involved, while the truth is 
that these same problems have hardly been formulated. It is not that 
theology is obsolete, then, but that it still is, and for an unpredictable 
length of time, in the embryonic stage.” 

STANLEY ROMAINE HOPPER 


Drew Theological Seminary 
Madison, New Jersey 
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Law AND THE Laws, by Nathaniel Micklem. 122 pp. Edinburgh, W. 

Green & Son, 1952. 15s. 

Studies in the relation of religion and culture are popular these days; 
but one area which has received little attention is the connections of 
theology, ethics and jurisprudence. (This is quite a different thing from 
the field of Church-State relations, about which much is now being 
written, from a variety of perspectives.) Therefore, we should be grate- 
ful to Principal Micklem that he has addressed himself seriously to this 
difficult topic—and with such soundness and penetration. 

After a careful delineation of his subject, the author sketches out in a 
preliminary way the bases for assuming that there are necessarily con- 
nections to be explored—between jurisprudence and ethics and between 
jurisprudence and theology. This is necessary because of the quite 
proper regard for the autonomy of the disciplines involved and because 
until recently jurisprudence had been moving further and further away 
from any metaphysical or even normative frame of reference, and indeed 
under the influence of positivist thinking, has almost abolished itself— 
as has philosophy in many quarters. (The reviewer remembers well 
how, when he was doing his graduate study in law at Yale, the “func- 
tional jurisprudence” which was in the saddle confined the periphery of 
legal theory pretty much to methodologies of description of how law in 
fact operated as regulation of conduct and relationships, and to the 
psychological and sociological explanation of why judges and legislators 
acted as they did.) Hence the apologetic importance of these chapters 
which to the theologian unacquainted with the positivist domination of 
legal thought might seem to be laboring the obvious. 

Chapters III-VII present an analytical and critical survey of the history 
of jurisprudence. The classical tradition is presented principally in 
terms of Cicero’s De legibus. The chapters on ‘““The Medieval Con- 
struction”—so called because “the philosophy of Cicero, taken over in 
substance by the medieval Church, was fructified and developed by refer- 
ence to the Christian scriptures” (p. 30)—center in the thought of St. 
Thomas Aquinas and the Jesuit theologian-jurist Suarez. In his study 
of modern jurisconsults the author begins with Austin, Kelson, and 
Duguit, who mark the watershed in jurisprudence between a natural law 
basis and a positivist basis, between systems in which the ought and is 
are seen in tension and those in which the is—variously explained—is 
unchallenged from on high. The author shows tellingly that Kelsen’s 
system leaves room for vindication of the Nazi theory of law and Duguit's, 
for the Communist theory. He then proceeds to the sociological school 
of, for example, Roscoe Pound and Julius Stone—well characterized as 
‘social engineering’ as contrasted with a matter of mere deduction from 
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established principles. Finally, the thought of von Savigny is analyzed as 
typical of the historical school in which law is seen as a part and product 
of the social heredity of a people. The dire consequences of a Volkgeist 
view of law are obvious from recent history, but Micklem recognizes too 
that the historical conception is of profound and permanent significance. 

This leads to the author’s main thesis. In his chapter on “Natural 
Law and the Historical School” he asserts that the classical concept of 
natural law may be interpreted in a form fully compatible with the his- 
torical approach. “In spite of the wide vagaries of men’s ethical judg- 
ments,” he points out, ‘we are not debarred from the assertion of absolute 
standards” (p. 70). Suum cuique is an example. Throughout history 
and especially ‘‘in the complications of modern life there is room for 
wide divergency of view in respect to that suum which should be ren- 
dered to each,” but the principle “is self-evident and logically prior to 
the [positive] law and the state” (id.). Too, theft, adultery, and murder 
are everywhere forbidden because universally they are seen as injustices; 
and “the view that they are only injustices because they are forbidden by 
law will seem incredible to any man of sensibility” (p. 71). In this con- 
nection it is interesting that at the Nuremberg trial Mr. Justice Jackson 
based his conclusions on “the basic principles of jurisprudence which are 
assumptions of civilization and which have long found embodiment in 
the codes of all nations” (p. 70). Just as in ethics generally, man’s per- 
ception of the Right develops historically, but as man in fact recognizes 
what is just he is fulfilling his own “nature’’—which “as Aristotle saw is 
at once a potentiality, an actuality and an end” (p. 81). 

The author’s blend of natural law and historical jurisprudence enables 
him to provide some sound reservations as to the customary theory of 
“natural rights,” especially as asserted by contemporary Roman Catholic 
writers, and is reflected, too, in a sound approach to such matters as inter- 
national law and corporate personality, to each of which a chapter is 
devoted. In the latter chapter he provides an “aside” on the concept of 
“the body of Christ” which is a timely warning against a simple correla- 
tion between the corpus mysticum and the visible Church. 

In his chapter on “The Concept of Positive Divine Law” the author 
explores the relation of jus divinum to civil law and concludes: 


The law cannot impose virtue, but it can discourage vice and give that 
setting of public life in which virtue may the more easily flourish. Free- 
dom, again, is a spiritual demand of man, and freedom is always in 
jeopardy where loss of faith in God occurs—and that for two reasons, first 
because if there be no recognized jus divinum, there is no limit to the 
authority of the State; hence comes totalitarianism; second, because where 
man loses his sense of dependence on God, he loses his freedom over 


against the world, for there is for him no triumphing over the world by 
faith (p. 111). 
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This work, based on a series of lectures at Oxford, is not intended as a 
comprehensive text, and hence cannot be faulted for the omissions of 
much which various readers might wish were treated. But we can hope 
that it will inspire more detailed and specific analysis of various fields of 
the law in the light of theology and ethics. And for all such efforts in 
our day Micklem’s study will, I am sure, have earned the place of the 
definitive prologomena. Such further work will require much sym- 
pathetic collaboration between theological and legal scholars. What the 
resulting benefits may be for our common life is suggested by the author’s 
quotation (p. 119) from Bishop Berkeley (as slightly amended by Cole- 
ridge): 
Whatever the world may opine, he who hath not much meditated upon 
God, the human mind, and the summum bonum, may possibly make a 
thriving earth worm, but will most indubitably make a blundering patriot 
and a sorry statesman. 
It is a good omen that the volume was brought out by law publishers, 
who as a group are known for their care to publish only what the pro- 
fession is likely to buy. 

James A. PIKE 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
New York City 


Gop HIDDEN AND REVEALED, by John Dillenberger. 193 pages. Phila- 


delphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1953. $2.50. 

American students of theology will be grateful to the author for this 
clear and succinct interpretation of some of the most significant theo- 
logical thinking of Europe in this half-century. The names of Ritschl, 
Holl, the two Seebergs, the two Harnacks, Kattenbusch, Heim, Elert, 
Althaus, Brunner, and Barth are familiar enough, but few had taken the 
pains to relate them to each other and see in them a thread connecting 
their thought profoundly with each other. 

Dr. Dillenberger indicates at one place (p. 145, note 2) how meager 
are our resources in regard to the history of theology, especially in America 
where we have only Harnack and McGiffert. The result is that there is 
little to help us in placing either ancient or modern theology in right 
perspective. The present work is of course no history of doctrines, but 
it is very valuable as a guide in the understanding of one doctrine, and 
its development in our own time—the doctrine of revelation. 

For the plan of the book is a study of the hidden God, as Luther stated 
the problem of deus absconditus in his Bondage of the Human Will. 
Dillenberger traces the re-emergence of this doctrine among the followers 
of Ritschl who felt that Ritschl] had left out of account a profoundly 
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significant aspect of the Christian faith. Loofs and Harnack did not 
get beyond their teacher, but Kattenbusch and Holl broke new ground 
by discovering anew the hiddenness in Luther's doctrine of God. Heim 
and Erick Seeberg carried on the investigation, along with Hirsch, 
Althaus, and Elert, with varying results. A whole chapter is given to 
Rudolf Otto, who, the author feels, has introduced a needed emphasis 
on the nature of revelation in religions outside of Christianity. The 
remainder of the book gives an explanation of the positions of Brunner 
and Barth, and the author’s conclusion to the study. 

These names are sufficient to indicate the serious purpose of the volume, 
and the reader will find that the author's estimates of these thinkers 
reveal acquaintance with them and a spirit of fairness in criticism of 
them. Not all may agree with his judgment of Otto’s importance, but 
we are led to agree that the Idea of the Holy is more significant than 
some of the other German writers have granted. It is good to have the 
older Harnack (Theodosius) given his rightful place. The author 
leans rather toward Barth than Brunner but gives ample reasons for 
his preference. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the topic is unrivalled in importance 
for theology—even if in America the term deus absconditus is still one 
that has to be translated in theological circles. The Ritschlian inter- 
pretation of the Christian faith has turned out to be too shallow, and 
liberal theology that built its house on that foundation has not been 
able to withstand the storms of our age. Luther, in his Bondage oj 
the Human Will, plumbed to depths unknown to Ritschl or his fol- 
lowers. They believed that when God revealed himself everything was 
plain and clear—in fact if it wasn’t clear and plain it could not be of 
God or of revelation. To be told that even when the mystery of God 
is revealed it remains a mystery still seems incomprehensible to those 
who cannot believe that God is different from man. But it is of the 
hiddenness of God that these pages speak, and of a hiddenness that is 
present not only in a God who is hidden but in a gospel which is hid. 
For the gospel, though preached to all, may be a revelation to some who 
hear and not to others who also hear. Why is this? Does this imply 
predestination? What does it tell us of the revelation in Christ? Is 
there a revelation outside of Christ, as in the Old Testament and in 
heathen religions? Is there a difference between the unrevealed God 
and the revealed God? What is the meaning of the wrath of God? Can 
we know the wrath if we do not know the love of God? 

Such are the questions with which these theologians are wrestling. 
It is no credit to American theology that these doctrines are considered 
scholastic, academic, speculative. Personally I do not like the term 
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new-orthodox, but if new-orthodoxy can recall us to the deep questions 
of theology we may yet be saved from the “social values” and “‘con- 
temporary needs’ which make up so much of our theology today. It 
might even help us to understand the “eschatological” note of European 
theology when it comes to discussing the theme of Christian hope at 
Evanston! For the nature of revelation is still the crucial theme in 
Christian theology. 

CoNRAD BERGENDOFF 
Augustana College 
Rock Island, Illinois 


In Tuts NAME; The Doctrine of the Trinity in Contemporary Theology, 
by Claude Welch. 313 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 
$3.50. 

Professor Welch of Yale Divinity School has produced a solid con- 
tribution to doctrinal theology. Like several other young American 
scholars, he manifests a commendable familiarity with, yet partial inde- 
pendence of, European and British thought. Although clearly written 
and free from pedantry, the book is inevitably rather technical. ‘Treatises 
on the doctrine of the Trinity, whether ancient or modern, are quite 
likely to tax anyone’s capacity for sustained enthusiasm; and though 
the author’s ideas are seldom boring, some of the works he has to discuss 
certainly are. On the whole, Professor Welch does a good job of con- 
vincing the readers, nevertheless, that momentous issues are at stake. 

The story opens in the nineteenth century with an examination of how 
liberal Protestantism came to regard the doctrine of the Trinity as sec- 
ondary and derivative, or as a notion to be established by philosophical 
speculation, or as an embarrassing piece of excess baggage. At the same 
time the author calls attention to a few efforts to revitalize the doctrine. 
He then traces these major influences as they continued into our own 
century, and rounds out his account with an examination of fundamental- 
ist and Roman Catholic interpretations. In the first four chapters, which 
have just been briefly characterized, Welch covers the literature involved 
with discernment and succinctness. Since his aim is to provide a critical, 
not merely descriptive, treatment of the period, much that he has to say 
about specific theologians contributes directly to the task of reconstruc- 
tion which comprises the remainder of the volume. 

Among contemporary attempts to restore the doctrine of the Trinity 
to a central position, the author distinguishes between two main types. 
The first regards it as necessary for synthesizing and completing the doc- 
trinal system. (The writers who receive major attention in this con- 
nection—Lionel Thornton, Leonard Hodgson, and Charles Lowry—are 
all Anglicans.) Professor Welch rejects this alternative, mainly because 
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he does not agree that the doctrine is needed primarily as a means of 
reconciling the deity of Christ with monotheism. The second approach 
is that of Karl Barth who insists that the doctrine is an immediate impli- 
cation of revelation. The author takes over from Barth the conviction 
that there is no conflict in the New Testament between monotheism and 
the deity of Christ. Thus the danger of tri-theism is eliminated. It is 
one “Thou” who reveals himself as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Fur- 
thermore, the troublesome distinction between God as “one in himself’ 
and “three as apprehended by us” is eradicated; for his three “ways of 
being” (Seinsweisen), as well as his unity, belong to God’s eternal nature. 
Otherwise we are in the position of holding that the way God reveals him- 
self to us is different from the way he really is. Finally, Barth’s position 
affirms the fatherhood of “God in himself” as the basis for faith in his love 
toward mankind. This is important because it enables one to hold that 
God is not dependent on the world, while avoiding speculative versions 
of the same thesis. 

Though Welch follows the emphases just mentioned, he refuses to go 
along with Barth’s attitude toward natural theology and general revela- 
tion. He agrees that there is a crucial difference between Trinitarian 
faith and all other forms of monotheism; but (in his opinion) to say that 
they have “nothing to do” with each other is going too far. Though the 
doctrine is not dependent upon philosophy, it is not necessarily incom- 
patible with the latter enterprise; and once the self-authenticating char- 
acter of revelation is acknowledged, a Christian metaphysics might be 
based upon and developed out of Trinitarian faith. 

When he sets forth his own conclusions the author seeks to steer a 
middle course between leaving everything decisive to ‘“‘mystery” and mak- 
ing his position too neat. His main problem, of course, is to show that 
he has not fallen into a contemporary version of monarchianism or mod- 
alism. He has no difficulty in showing that the word “person” as used in 
Trinitarian doctrine never has meant (properly) the same thing as “per- 
sonality.” Keeping in mind the analogical nature of the term, he insists 
that the sense in which God is personal refers to his unity. He rejects 
the social analogy which has been prominent in recent discussion; since 
persons in social relations limit each other, such an analogy cannot do 
justice to the infinity of God. What, then, of the ‘“‘threeness’’? If it 
does not refer to distinct personalities, parts, functions, or aspects within 
God, what are its connotations? Here the author re-introduces Barth’s 
term, Seinswesen: ‘‘Modes (or ways) of being.” But he denies that his 
position is monarchian or modalist, for the distinctions are not accidental, 
merely apparent, or dependent on God's relations to the world; rather, 
they coinhere in his eternal nature, and with a definite order (not, of 
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course, temporal) such that each term—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—is 
the presupposition of the following, without there being, however, any 
subordinationism. Admittedly this is quite a mouthful, and (if the 
thought is not too irreverent) one might be tempted to sympathize with 
God because of all the conditions he has to keep in mind in order to avoid 
giving comfort to Unitarians or tri-theists. Nevertheless, Welch does 
succeed in showing that affirmation of the deity of Christ and the Holy 
Spirit (with what this implies as regards the specific nature of fatherhood) 
simply reflects the content of revelation as witnessed to in the New 
Testament. The affirmation is not something added to monotheism. 
We do not first assure ourselves that God exists, is one, is fatherly, and 
then move on to the further assertion that his fatherly love is disclosed 
in Christ and the Spirit. The three terms are inseparable, and each is 
indispensable. Moreover, they stand for God’s communion with himself. 
When one asks just what this phrase means, the author replies (quite 
properly?) that perhaps we have no helpful analogies; yet he is sure that 
the analogy of personalities as contained in a society (or in the Absolute) 
does not help. All he can suggest is that God, while remaining one 
“Thou,” contains within himself a “mutuality which is external in the 
case of the finite person” (p. 289). Frankly, these words seem a poor sub- 
stitute for silence. 

Both the expository and the constructive portions of this book deserve 
extended scouting rather than brief review. Yet a few tentative criticisms 
can be offered. By following the thesis that there is no conflict between 
the deity of Christ and monotheism Welch fails to help some of those who 
have most difficulty with the doctrine of the Trinity. Since compatibility 
between the transcendence of God and the Incarnation is, to say the 
least, not self-evident, even the assurance that New Testament writers felt 
no difficulty at this point will not satisfy a certain portion of those readers 
whom the author is presumably anxious to reach. A question must also 
be raised about regarding the Trinitarian structure of God’s eternal nature 
as the basis for belief in God’s love toward men. So long as we are talking 
about God apart from the world we are not talking about his love for 
sinners. To be sure, any suggestion of reciprocal, symmetrical de- 
pendence between God and the world is suspect. But how does it com- 
promise God’s freedom to admit that his creativity would be unfulfilled if 
there were no creation and his love would be unfulfilled if there were no 
human race? What then is the virtue of talking about the Triune God 
apart from the world and man? 

Finally, what sort of Christology is implicit in Welch’s position? His 
praiseworthy concentration upon a single doctrine leaves the reader 
mainly to conjecture. He does have the good sense to abandon the no- 
tion of anhypostasia (p. 265). But what are the implications if the Triune 
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God is one (infinite) “personality” and Jesus of Nazareth is one (finite) 
personality? If the term is retained at all (though analogically) in the 
former instance, how can problems of external relations between God and 
man be avoided? What becomes of the unity of the Person of Christ? 
How is the traditional position, to the effect that the Word (not the Triune 
Godhead) was made flesh, to be dealt with? I raise these questions, not 
because they would trap the author, but because he would undoubtedly 
strengthen and clarify his total theological position in the process of 
answering them. 

Davip E. ROBERTS 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 


RELIGION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN CuLTuRE, 1765-1840, by 
William Warren Sweet. 338 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1952. $3.50. 

The central theme of this important work is the role that religion 
played in shaping the civilization of the middle west. It is the author’s 
thesis that the trans-Allegheny region forged new religious patterns that 
decisively influenced the dominant form of American Protestant life and 
thought. In taking this position, Professor Sweet acknowledges that he 
is applying to religion the late Frederick Jackson Turner’s famous hy- 
pothesis, that the moving frontier has been the major force in determin- 
ing the character of American civilization. He does not, however, 
subscribe to Turner’s doctrine of economic determinism. 

Following out this general thesis, Dr. Sweet tells a vivid story of how, 
upon the close of the Revolution, a stream of restless pioneers poured 
into the middle west to the number of more than three and a half 
million by 1830. As a consequence, nine new western states were added 
to the Union between 1792 and 1821, thus giving to the new westerners 
a strong economic and political influence in the Federal government. 

The Churches that could most successfully attach these rootless and 
raw migrants were destined to become America’s numerically dominant 
denominations. Although the Congregationalists had the initial ad- 
vantage of being the strongest body at the close of the colonial era, they 
were handicapped in their frontier ministry “by three fatal weaknesses”’: 
a loose form of polity, a narrow New England background, and an 
upper-class consciousness. The Presbyterians, the next in size, were 
more successful, but they too were throttled by a rigid Calvinism that 
clashed with the activistic and democratic temper of land-hungry settlers. 
Besides, Presbyterians, like their New England cousins, were (to use 
Sweet’s favorite epithet) too “‘stiff-backed” to mix freely with the mid- 
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western “common man.” The most adept religious frontiersmen were 
the Baptist farmer-preachers and the Methodist circuit-riders. Coming 
as they did from the common people, and being also only graduates of 
“Brush College,’ they could easily fraternize with the settlers. As 
Theodore Roosevelt pointed out in his classic work, The Winning of 
the West, ‘““The Baptist preachers lived and worked exactly as their 
flocks . . . they cleared the ground, split rails, planted corn, and raised 
hogs on equal terms with their parishioners.” Although both Congre- 
gationalists and Presbyterians employed revivalistic methods, Baptists 
and Methodists outstripped them in the application of those methods. 
The Presbyterians originated the camp meeting, but the Methodists 
were the most adept in its use. 

The remaining chapters (VI-IX) of Professor Sweet’s book narrate 
the development of American Christianity in other geographical areas, 
but they all culminate in an accent upon the unique character of re- 
ligion on the frontier. Thus, in depicting the growth of colleges, he 
observes that “Practically all of the colleges founded in America up to 
1860 were frontier institutions.’”’ His survey of missionary and benevo- 
lent activities (Chapter VIII), and of the rise of Utopias (Chapter IX), 
seems tendentialized in favor of the west. Much of a long chapter 
(VII) entitled ““The Revolt Against Calvinism,” is devoted to the anti- 
Calvinist impact of the frontier. With fervent conviction he writes: 
“The frontier social and ideological climate was unfavorable to the 
acceptance of Calvinism. Calvinism is an aristocratic theology, divid- 
ing people into rigid classes, the saved and the damned, and such a 
theology, in the very nature of the case, would have only a limited appeal 
to the most democratic and classless society in the world, that of the 
middle-western frontier” (p. 210). 

Since Dr. Sweet so firmly accents his frontier thesis, it is important 
to try to estimate its validity. With respect to the Turnerian theory in 
its social, economic and political aspects, I shall not comment, except to 
point out that competent historians like Professors Benjamin F. Wright 
of Harvard and Thomas J. Wertenbaker of Princeton have advanced 
weighty arguments against it. So far as religion is concerned, I must 
challenge Dr. Sweet’s too-sweeping thesis. It is his claim that “new 
patterns emerged”’ in the new west that stood out in marked contrast 
to those of the older seaboard religious communities (pp. 97, 313). “It 
was in the great new west,” he explains, “that the ‘heretic,’ the individ- 
ualist par excellence, found opportunity for self-expression, and the 
story of experimentation in organized religion on the frontier con- 
stitutes one of the most significant and important aspects of the develop- 
ment of a new western civilization and culture. The frontier pioneers 
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were in a sense the counterpart of the Seventeenth Century radicals who 
fled from the Old World to the New” (p. ix). 

But what, specifically, were these new patterns that the frontier here- 
tics experimentally produced? First of all, what new ecclesiastical pat- 
terns did they evolve? In church polity, for example, I find nothing 
new; they simply reproduced the traditional polities (Congregational, 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Episcopal) of the older seaboard. More- 
over, if these new westerners were “the most democratic and classless 
society in the world,” the Methodist preachers at least were meekly 
obedient to Asbury, who was, according to Sweet, “‘an autocrat after the 
Wesley model” (p. 115). Second, what new patterns of Christian evan- 
gelism did the frontier west create? I can think of none. The pioneer 
preachers employed the well-worn revivalistic devices of the older region, 
albeit some of them were cruder craftsmen. To be sure, the camp 
meeting was the creation of the trans-Allegheny territory; but what went 
on within it had been determined for the most part elsewhere. Third, 
what new patterns of theological thought were originated in “the great 
new west’? Again, I am puzzled to name any. Certainly the “revolt 
against Calvinism,” which Dr. Sweet magnifies, did not start on the 
frontier; rather, it arose within the area of Boston. The New School 
version of Calvinism, which penetrated the west, was primarily the crea- 


tion of the New Haven theologians, notably Nathaniel Taylor. As a 
matter of fact, the new west was, on the whole, a stickler for traditional 
brands of Orthodoxy, and pioneers like Peter Cartwright, Parson Brown- 
lew, Frederick A. Ross, J. R. Graves, and Joshua L. Wilson fought 
fiercely to prevent departures from the views that were held by their 
seaboard fathers. 


The net conclusion, then, seems to be that the doctrine of the “‘new 
patterns” that were experimentally evolved in “the great new west’’ is 
largely fiction. To be sure, the circuit-riders and the farmer-preachers 
were, along with their followers, individualistic and often disdainful of 
the cultural forms and social institutions of the more privileged eastern 
seaboard; yet, when they came to found a college, establish a Church, 
or organize a theological seminary, they prevailingly followed seaboard 
models. 

But although Dr. Sweet’s Turnerian thesis is mostly a house built on 
sand, his book contains a wealth of significant data that will greatly 
enrich our understanding of an important period in American Christi- 
anity. The first installment of his projected four-volume history was 
published in 1942, being entitled Religion in Colonial America. Vol- 
ume three will be called Religion in America in the Age of Controversy, 
and will cover the years from 1840 to 1880. Volume four, not yet 
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named, will complete the series. Let us hope that Dr. Sweet will bring 
his magnum opus to completion at an early date. 

H. SHELTON SMITH 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 


Curist’s HOPE OF THE KINGDOM, by Alexander McLeish, with a Preface 
by John A. Mackay. 165 pp. London and New York, World Do- 
minion Press, 1952. $1.50. 

This little volume is by the author of Jesus Christ and World Evan- 
gelization, a book well-known and beloved among mission-minded read- 
ers. Its author will be remembered for his advocacy of the idea of ‘‘the 
spontaneous expansion of the Church fellowship” and for the phrases 
“self-supporting,” “self-governing,” and “‘self-propagating” relative to 
the indigenous Churches founded by the Church’s missionary enterprise. 
He has not forgotten these phrases, and clearly to his mind at least (and 
in this I believe him justified), the history of the past thirty years of 
missions has served only to underline their validity and importance. 

The present book is divided into two sections entitled, respectively, 
“The Hope of the Kingdom in the New Testament” and “The Hope 
of the Kingdom After Two Thousand Years.’ The first section forms 
an essay in the field of New Testament theology, the latter attempts to 
make the application of the former's thesis to the task today. McLeish’s 
thesis is that, in the writings of the New Testament Scripture, the hope 
of the Kingdom, the return of our Lord, and the faith of the Church as 
exhibited in its faithful performance of its Lord’s commission to evan- 
gelize the world through witness of Word, life of the fellowship, and 
teaching and practice of obedience are inextricably united. Jesus taught 
and believed that the “end of the Age’ and his return to consummate 
the Kingdom would come in the first Christian century. But like all 
prophetic teaching the fulfillment of such a promise was dependent upon 
certain contingencies—in this case, the obedience of his own followers, 
that is, the primitive Church (pp. 20 ff.). 

There is so much of good in this book that one hesitates to criticize it 
adversely in any way. The present reviewer has followed much of Mc- 
Leish’s missionary message and writings and has been greatly stimulated 
by them. Further, I should like to ally myself unreservedly with the 
methodology which he has proposed here and elsewhere for the present- 
day Church’s mission. The present volume is at this point exceedingly 
stimulating in my opinion. Take, almost at random, this suggestive 
remark with all that it implies—‘“To continue to send out evangelists 
from the West into the blue will no longer achieve any significant result. 
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Evangelism unrelated to the Churches of other lands now creates more 
problems than it solves” (p. 138). Then, too, one would repeat with 
strong approval President Mackay’s remark that, in a day of shallow 
thinking about the so-called “second coming” and the relegation of the 
Kingdom to the “beyond-history,” “Mr. McLeish’s book is a triumphant 
affirmation of the fact that Christ’s Kingdom shall come within history” 
(p. iv). 

But McLeish’s treatment of the New Testament materials in his first 
section leaves much to be desired. He appears to think that the lines of 
present-day scholarly opinion somehow lie between Schweitzer and A. G. 
Hogg. For, though he speaks of what has been written since their day, 
it is rather plain from his writing that his own mind still dwells with the 
works of fifty years ago. This is said not by way of criticism as no man 
can keep up in every field, but it is to be deplored. McLeish appears 
not to have heard of C. H. Dodd's “realized eschatology,” for example, 
and of the corporate interpretation of the significant phrase “Son of 
Man” (a la Maurice Goguel, T. W. Manson, and H. H. Rowley) and of 
what this interpretation may do for the exegesis of such passages as Mark 
8:38 (in conjunction with 9:1) and Matthew 10:23. Further, the author 
does not sufficiently observe the modern distinction between “prophetic 
eschatology” and “‘apocalypticism,” for though his friends are really in 
the former camp, he places himself by reason of his extreme literalism 
in the latter (pp. 68, 97, 135, 142). Finally, it is simply not correct to 
say—as so many popular works of this type are doing—that ‘“‘nothing has 
been said by all the critics to weaken their essential accuracy’”’ (relative 
to the accounts in the synoptic Gospels, p. 15). What of the entire work 
of the school of Form Criticism? What of the kenotic picture of the 
person of our Lord first painted by the “Old Liberal” school and con- 
tinued by the dialectic theology? McLeish’s entire reconstruction of 
the teaching of Jesus on pp. 15 ff., notably his views of Jesus’ belief about 
himself and his ‘‘world mission,” is considered by American form critics 
taboo. According to them Jesus’ view that he was the ‘Son of Man,” 
“Messiah,” and “Suffering Servant” incarnate represents a figment of 
the early Church’s imagination read back into his mind to explain the 
“Messianic secret” (interpreted along Wrede’s lines). 

In spite of these rather glaring defects, one would like to ally himself 
with the friends of the author and among that sacred company who be- 
lieve as he does that the constant duty of the Church’s mission is found 
in the three phrases—witness to the Evangel, living in the Church fellow- 
ship, and obedience to our Lord's teachings. 

JoHn Wick BOowMAN 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California 
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COMMENTAIRE DU NOUVEAU TESTAMENT, Vol. IX, L’Epitre de Saint Paul 
aux Galates, by Pierre Bonnard; L’Epitre de Saint Paul aux Ephésiens, 


by Charles Masson. 230 pp. Neuchatel and Paris, Delachaux & 
Niestlé S. A., 1953. 15.50 Sw. fr. 
These commentaries are valuable for their concise statement and 


clarification of the current discussion among French, German, Scandi- 
navian, and English-speaking interpreters. The treatment of the Graeco- 
Roman environment of the writers and first readers of the epistles is 
kept to a minimum, and the emphasis is on the meaning of each Greek 
word, phrase, and sentence within its own immediate context. Com- 
pared with Deissmann’s Christ-mysticism and F. C. Porter’s conception 
of the mind of Christ in Paul, these commentaries describe Paul’s faith 
in terms of “an historical, forensic, and theocentric realism.” The Pro- 
testant principle of salvation by God’s grace alone through faith in 
Christ is safeguarded from all possible contamination by work-righteous- 
ness. The determining world view is eschatological, and comparatively 
little is said concerning the psychological, ethical, and sociological out- 
workings of this faith during the interim between Good Friday and 
Judgment Day. 

Bonnard prefers the North-Galatian hypothesis and locates the writ- 
ing of Galatians in Corinth at the beginning of the winter of A.D. 56-7. 
He treats Paul’s vindication of his own apostleship as incidental to his 
defense of his gospel; but this underemphasizes the broader issue of the 
seat of authority in personal religion which was involved in the attack 
upon Paul. He rejects the view of Liitgert and Ropes, who maintain 
that Paul had to meet attacks not only from the Judaizers but also from 
a radical party that accused him of being too conservative; but he does 
not give a satisfactory alternative explanation of 5:11. His verdict of 
“not certain” on the interpretation, “le juste par la foi, vivra” (3: 11), 
is interesting, in view of the R.S.V., “He who through faith is righteous 
shall live,” which likewise fails to do justice to the component of faith- 
fulness which Paul never separated from faith. At 3:13 no note is 
taken of Burton’s important distinction that it is not God’s curse but the 
curse which man brings upon himself by thinking that he can win salva- 
tion on the basis of merit for his obedience to law. Throughout this 
commentary, Paul’s faith is described in terms of “acceptance” and of 
“submission,” not as an internal psychological experience “‘but an ob- 
jective fact to which he submits by faith.” In an excursus on Baptism 
Bonnard protests against the exegesis of Schlier and A. Grail, who treat 
Galatians, in which baptism is mentioned explicitly only once (3: 27), 
as if it were ‘‘a doctrinal and spiritual treatise’’ written specifically to 
glorify this sacrament. 
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Masson holds that Ephesians was not written by Paul. Ecumenical 
in purpose, it was published at Ephesus as an epistle to ‘the Laodiceans” 
near the end of the first century to proclaim the amplitude and riches of 
the salvation wrought by Christ. This view, he rightly insists, does not 
detract from the intrinsic theological truth and value of the letter. His 
description of the poetical structure and liturgical character of the long 
Greek sentence comprising 1: 3-14 shows how closely the origin of 
Ephesians was connected with worship. Was it originally a sermon 
preached at a service of initiation of new converts setting forth their 
glorious prospects and corresponding responsibilities as members of the 
Church of Christ? Masson himself does not raise this question, but 
such a view would be a more natural explanation of the origin of 
Ephesians than Goodspeed’s, which also he does not take into account. 
For further light on these questions he refers to his commentary on 
Colossians in Vol. X of this series. To his bibliography we should add 
C. Leslie Mitton’s The Epistle to the Ephesians: Its Authorship, Origin, 
and Purpose (Oxford, 1951), and Francis W. Beare’s Introduction and 
Exegesis in Vol. X of The Interpreter’s Bible (New York, 1953). 

Contrasting Ephesians with the undisputed letters, Masson says, ‘For 
Paul salvation is a reality rigorously eschatological, future, hoped for 
(I Thess. 5: 8).”" This interpretation explains why these commentaries 
have more to say about the past and the future than about the present 
aspect of Paul’s religion. Nevertheless, one may question whether Paul 
was as “‘rigorous’’ in this respect as are some of his mid-twentieth century 
interpreters. The essence of his religious experience was his present 
fellowship with his crucified and risen Lord through the Holy Spirit. 
His future hope only made him all the more intent upon his present 
calling actually to live the life of the new man he was in Christ Jesus 
in all its human relationships. 

Bonnard rightly finds fault with Schlier for saying “too much” when 
he says that Gal. 3: 28 “‘has nothing to do with modern equalitarian and 
democratic ideology, whether on the plane of ecclesiastical government 
or on that of political authority.” Yet he himself opens the door to 
such escapism when he says that the sociological or psychological out- 
workings of this unity in Christ Jesus do not belong to its essence. So 
too, in his exegesis of 3: 29, where he says, ‘““To be ‘of Christ’ is to belong 
to him, but not, in the first place, in the moral sense of obeying or devot- 
ing oneself to him, but in the historical and objective sense of belonging 
to him by virtue of what he has done for us.”” Certainly what Christ 
did for Paul on the Cross was prior to and creative of Paul's faith in him; 
but Paul’s devotion to his Lord was never secondary or subordinate, as 
this way of interpreting his fellowship with Christ might imply. It was 
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not first the faith which accepts the change of one’s status in relation to 
God, and then, only in the second place, faithfulness in producing the 
moral fruit of the Spirit, but both faith and faithfulness at one and the 
same time, as the two inseparable components of pistis. Paul's faith was 
activated by love, which, he said, was the greatest of the three things 
that abide. 

Paul’s salvation was not something merely hoped for, to be bestowed 
on him either at his death or at some indefinitely postponed return of 
his Lord, who, meanwhile, was absent in heaven. These commentaries 
make abundantly clear the radical change in man’s thinking concerning 
the basis of his acceptance with God which was wrought by the life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ. The next step for the Church is to 
make clear the equally radical revision of Paul’s eschatology produced by 
his continuous daily fellowship with his Lord through the Spirit here 
and now in this present world (II Cor. 3: 18). Otherwise the Christian 
faith will be lost in the clouds of eschatological make-believe, while the 
future of human society on earth is left to the not-so-tender mercies of 
the fools who say there is no God. 

RayMonpD T. STAMM 
Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


THE PRESENCE OF THE KINGDOM, by Jacques Ellul, Translated by Olive 
Wyon. 153 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1952. $2.50. 
Professor Ellul, a French Protestant layman, contributes a powerful 

restatement of the Christian faith. Written from the point of view of 

an eschatological theology, the author describes the decline of modern 
civilization and attempts to define the point at which Christianity can 
help the modern man find his way back to reality. American readers 
may have difficulty on two counts. In the first place, it may seem to 

some readers that the crisis of our civilization is not so crucial as a 

European theologian assumes. Secondly, some readers, especially those 

who have been well-schooled in the simplicities of a pragmatic theology, 

will be troubled by the spiritual complexities with which Ellul struggles. 

Nevertheless, a reading of this book will do much to extricate us from 

the vice of surface theological thinking. 

The Christian, dominated by the faith of the New Testament, can 
only know himself as a revolutionary. He is not a revolutionary as the 
world understands the term, but a revolutionary in that his total life is 
informed by the reality of the coming eschaton. “. . . To be a revolu- 
tionary is to judge the world by its present state, by actual facts, in the 
name of a truth which does not yet exist (but which is coming).” There- 
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fore, the Christian can not be concerned with ethics in the usual sense 
(principles) but lives so that he may bring “the future into the present 
as an explosive force.” 

Although Ellul has been very much influenced by Augustine and the 
Reformers, he does not believe that Christianity can be re-invigorated 
by imitating the patterns of either traditional theologies or political 
principles (the latter have almost always been either wrong or disastrous). 
Nor does the writer himself state the scope of theology for our time. 
Recognizing both the chaos of our culture and the unreality of much 
of our Christianity, he sees that such a statement would be presumptuous 
since the reality of our contemporary Christian life does not yet exist. 

At the same time he does point to the notion of Christian faith and 
life which must be realized in what he calls a style of life. What he 
seems to mean by this phrase is a quality of Christian living, thinking, 
and acting which will differentiate Christian life from all non- or sub- 
Christian existence. He points out that the Reformation and the 
Renaissance man each had his distinctive style. Currently the bourgeois 
man and the Marxist man have their mark. But we seek in vain for 
the style of the Christian man. Such a style of life will only be possible 
if the Christian lives with an awareness of grace, of God’s Kingdom 
which although coming is yet present in our life. 

This good book raised a number of questions in this reviewer's mind. 
It is possible to accept the main thesis without repudiating liberalism 
(cultural) and the various political forms through which the conscience 
of Christianity has expressed itself. Ellul fails, I think, to appreciate 
the fact that Liberalism and even Humanism were, in a sense, indirect 
reflections of a Christian style of life. At the same time we will be 
grateful to Ellul for pointing out just how empty and even dangerous 
these forms can be when they have become disengaged from the Chris- 
tian center. Lastly, one regrets very much that the author has so little 
to say about the Law. Indeed, the momentous problems of justice and 
civil liberties which seriously concern the secular liberal of our day do 
not seem to concern Ellul at all. 

FRED DENBEAUX 
Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


INTRODUCTION TO OLD TESTAMENT TIMES, by Cyrus H. Gordon. 312 pp. 
Ventnor, N. J., Ventnor Publishers, 1953. $4.75. 
This book was conceived primarily as an introduction to ancient Near 
East studies, from the vantage point of Old Testament history. The 
author had in mind the need of students, especially beginners, who often 
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become so engrossed in “linguistic minutiae” that they fail to see ‘‘the 
cultural and historic content” of the texts. Most of our Seminary stu- 
dents may well be put in a similar category. The listing of variants 
from Septuagint and other ancient versions, the emendation—at times 
quite unnecessary—of difficult Biblical passages, and the algebra of the 
sources of the Pentateuch, may absorb their attention to the point of 
obscuring the historical and religious significance of the Old Testament. 
So-called “expositions,” to counteract these dry techniques, do not help 
much; besides, they convey by implication the dangerous view that there 
are two unrelated methods for the study of the Bible, one ‘‘scientific” 
for the classroom, and one paraenetic for the Sunday School or the pulpit. 
If our observations are correct, Gordon’s book will prove helpful toward 
achieving a better integration of the various aspects of the Biblical 
disciplines. 

After some broad prolegomena on sources and methods, the author 
devotes a chapter to the story of human beginnings as it is told in Genesis 
and in early Sumerian epics and their derivatives. Chapters III-V deal 
with political and cultural features of Mesopotamia and Egypt from the 
origins to the Amarna age inclusively. Chapter VI is a brief evaluation 
of Ugaritic documents as the key to the understanding of Canaanite 
religion and society. It is followed by a most valuable collection of 
Homeric parallels to some themes of Near Eastern and Biblical litera- 
ture, chap. VII. Having thus set the stage, the author turns his atten- 
tion to the cultural history of the Hebrews, from the Patriarchal age to 
the ruin of Jerusalem in the days of Josephus, chaps. VIII-XVII. The 
inscription of Azitawadd, with its suggestive details on the life in a little 
Cilician kingdom during the eighth century B.C., is translated and 
analyzed for its illustrative value, immediately after chapter XII, which 
is devoted to the divided Hebrew kingdoms before Jehu’s purge. 

The mere enumeration of these topics does not do justice to a book 
which is not a mere outline of ancient history, but which abounds in 
new interpretations and personal views often unpublished heretofore. 

One shall not regret that the actual publication was delayed for two 
years after the completion of the manuscript. The author's “compre- 
hension of the far-flung facts” of history continued to progress mean- 
while. He became gradually aware of one important characteristic of 
the Old Testament writings, and he expounds his present view on this 
point in an important Appendix, which he warns ought to be read before 
chapters VI-VIII. The thesis is this: Early epic literary forms and 
themes have in many ways influenced the prose historiography of the 
Hebrews, whose records cannot be rightly interpreted if the epic ante- 
cedents are not kept in sight. This is quite obvious as far as the opening 
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chapters of Genesis are concerned. Gordon’s successful search for epic 
parallels to stories of the Patriarchs and to various episodes from the 
early history of the Hebrew nation and from the records of the Davidic 
monarchy substantiate his thesis beyond doubt. It can even be said 
that epic features are not totally absent from the historiography of the 
divided kingdoms, even though they become increasingly rare and finally 
disappear. 

To those who might suspect here some artificiality, it might be pointed 
out that Gordon, unlike Kapelrud in his quest for “‘cult-motives,” did 
not start from a research hypothesis formulated a priori, but was led to 
state his thesis in conclusion of observations made at random through- 
out the field of Near Eastern studies. 

To be sure, Gordon's treatment of the Old Testament material does 
not cope with one major problem, namely, which principle directed the 
sacred writers in their selection and use of older epic forms and themes, 
or, to put it in other words, what was their purpose in writing the way 
they did? Of this problem Gordon is perfectly aware, and the very last 
sentence of his book intimates that the above questions should be ‘“‘fore- 
most in the minds of Biblical students today.” 

It is not expected that the “beginners” for whom this book is written 
will concur with the author in all his interpretations. Mature scholars 
will weigh his arguments twice before they beg to disagree. But all will 
be grateful for the wealth of suggestions put at their disposal. 

GerorcEs A. BARROIS 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE PROBLEM OF History, by Roger Lincoln Shinn. 

302 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. $4.50. 

A century ago a Christian scholar anxious to tackle the most crucial 
intellectual problem of his day would have written a book on Christianity 
and science. Today the problem that looms largest to many of our best 
theological minds is the meaning of history. Brunner, Tillich, and 
Niebuhr have devoted some of their hardest thought to it, while Toyn- 
bee’s last four volumes (now in press) are awaited with almost as much 
interest among theologians as were Darwin’s later writings. 

Roger Shinn’s interest in the meaning of history was aroused by reading 
Spengler and Augustine, but it became an existential concern while he 
was a tank commander and later a prisoner of war in Germany during 
World War II. The result is a book which had to be written, both for 
intellectual and emotional reasons. It is not quite so readable as Herbert 
Butterfield’s BBC lectures, Christianity and History; nor is it so close- 
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textured and creative as Reinhold Niebuhr’s Faith and History. But it 
is the best comprehensive introduction to the whole subject which has yet 
appeared. The author is one of those rare writers who combine sharp 
insight with good sense. He sees deeply into the problems he raises and 
seizes on the major point or key quotation with unerring precision. At 
the same time he is unfailingly fair in his judgments, sensitive to the 
strong points of a rejected argument, and modest in presenting his own 
points of view. It is a pleasure to pick up a book, for instance, which is 
as fair as this one to both Luther and Walter Rauschenbusch on the sub- 
ject of the “social gospel.’ In fact, Professor Shinn’s strongest point is 
his ability to get inside all the major Christian attitudes toward history 
and to do them all justice, without leaving the reader in any doubt about 
his own position. 

He sees the Christian understanding of history as a thread “twisted of 
three strands”: the eschatological, the ecclesiastical, and the historical or 
dynamic. The strands are not always of equal thickness in Christian 
thought, but the breaking of any one of them “leaves the thread pre- 
cariously frayed.” The eschatological emphasis, meaning the insistence 
that only the “end” of history can fully reveal its meaning, is the strongest 
strand in Augustine and Luther. The ecclesiastical strand, or tendency 
to identify the Kingdom with the Church, is the central strand in Aquinas. 
The historical strand, meaning the attempt to realize God's sovereignty 
within historical institutions, is best exemplified by the realism and 
dynamism of Calvinism. (To picture the sects as examples of the his- 
torical rather than the eschatological emphasis, as Shinn does, is ques- 
tionable.) No one of these strands must be allowed to compose the whole 
thread of Christian interpretation, and no one must be lacking. 

This statement of the major theme is followed by chapters on the impact 
of the idea of progress, on the strange similarity between Marxist and 
Christian eschatologies (a brilliant bit of analysis), on modern Catholic 
and Protestant interpretations, and on Toynbee’s attempted synthesis. 
The book closes with a summary of the author’s own insights, particu- 
larly on the subject of providence. Here he steers a careful course be- 
tween Christian progressivism and Christian pessimism. ‘Christian faith 
admits a high degree of agnosticism in history. . . . But it ends in as- 
surance—a trust and a commitment.” There is a Christian ‘“‘understand- 
ing” of history which is neither the automatic result of examining the 
historical record, nor something arbitrarily imposed on this record from 
outside. “The formulations of Christian mythology are suggested by the 
materials of history to the mind which approaches them with Christian 
faith—a faith which itself is generated in the life of a historical com 
munity.” 
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This last sentence is a good example of the author’s ability to say 
important things lucidly and well. He has written a first-rate book which 
deserves to be widely read. 

E. Harris HARBISON 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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